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merit of prompti- 
tude in laying the 
results of his dis- 
coveries before the 


precise provenance of all the objects he has so 
wondrously brought tolight. Such a thoroughly 
authentic record is indispensable for the develop- 


world, We learn | 
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tion as obstinately to accommodate any new one 
that promises moderate seaworthiness when we 
are all launched together upon a chartless ocean 
of doubt, In the various notices of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries, there have not been wanting 
certain signs of impatience at the proportion of 
the inexplicable that they seem to involve; in 
some cases a disposition has seemed on the point 
of declaring itself to denounce, or at least decry, 
them as of little interest, because they, as it is 
said, illustrate nothing, affiliate upon no previous 
information, supply no missiog link, bat are like 
a looee link out of a chain that we have no other 
trace of, and, therefore, no interest in or concern 
about. 

Bat we must demur tothe “ therefore” ; even 
granting, for argument, the imputed alien 
character which is ascribed to the art of the 
objects found upon the very centre of ancient 
Greek occupation, this very individuality would 
constitute a special interest. Found where they 
were, they are indications of a state of society 
that cannot be divorced from some relation to 
those which succeeded it, and in which all civi- 
ligation has an interest. The more novel they 
are, the more important is the accession to our 
knowledge ; if it be but knowledge how ignorant 
we were before, that they minister. They are 
“very strange”; but they prove that there are 
more things under the heaven and the earth 
of Greek territory than have hitherto been 
dreamed of in the philosophy of the archwolo- 





ment of all the value of the discovery. The 


gical; and the sooner the philosophy goes 


superposition of excavated remains has thesame hambly to school gain renounces weak carpings 
significance in archwological inquiries in their and weaker reticence, and admits its own incom- 


bearing upon human history, as the recovery of 
the due sequence of strata and eruptions in the 
study of geology. Space, as traversed by the 
excavator, is a summary of time; he turns over 
leaf after leaf as of a buried book, of which he 
comes upon the latest pages first; and he is, 
the most skilfal at the work who can read off, 
the sigrificant contents of each layer,—can 
mark ite limit and the transition from one 
anterior,—can note signs of gaps by missing 
leaves or layers due to previous removals, or 
even transpositions resulting from earlier dis- 
tarbances. The notes, which must be taken as 
work is going on, can often be taken but hastily, 


decided at the instant, must be recognised at 





pleteness until it can find a place for such 
strangers, and “give them welcome,” the better 
will it be for all of us. How far precisely the 
new discoveries may ultimately be susceptible 
of establishing themselves as something more 
than incideatal and heterogeneous intrusions into 
the great series of events which constitutes the 
early development of the Greeks, can only be 
fully discussed when the publication anticipated 
from Dr. Schliemann is before us; some may be 
inclined to conjecture that the outcome at last, 
after this accession of evidence, will be but to 
prove that nothing better is under consideration 
than the remains of a barbarous tribe, which has 
no more claim to take place among the ancestry, 
direct or collateral, of the Achaians or Hellenes, 
than the eubjects of the Incas, the Red Indians, 
or the Negroes to figure in the pedigrees of the 
Quakers of Boston. 

For ourselves, the presumption that recom- 
mends itself to us is very different, and it seems 
worth while to set forth some of the grounds o! 
it at once; in doing this we shall have but occa- 
sion to touch opon a few of the details of Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries and those which have 
been placed in a general and popular way before 
the readers of the news of the day. There is 
sufficient here, as it appears to us, to farnish an 
attachment to what was known before of the 
antiquities of Mycenz and Tiryns and Argos, 
and therefore to invite us to elicit somewhat 
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from this earlier information. Unless we are 
deceived, we shall find ourselves brought up to 
the conclusion that in a rigid scrutiny of the 
evidence for the derivation of Greek art and 
culture, the newly-discovered tombs, together 
with the Cyclopean walls, the Lion Gate and 
the treasuries, are all links and marks of stages 
in one continuous historical series. 

* It is rather sad, and not a little astonishing 
withal, that there should be any provocation to 
advert to illiberal carping at and disparagement 
of the importance and interest of these dis. 
cuveries. Against some reflections which it 
would not be easy to specify respectfully, it may 
be enough to direct attention to one cardinal 
fact ; the discovery of’a head of a cow in silver, 
with horns of gold, executed upon a truly mas. 
sive scale, at once attaches the occupant of the 
grave at Mycenz, wherein it was found, with a 
time when the mythus, which is known to us as 
that of Io, the transformed maiden—the priestess 
of Heré—was no mere matter of poetry, but a 
subject of religious veneration. Thus we are 
carried back to the days when the pastoral title 
Eubooa of the meadowy precincts of the Temple 
of Heré originated, and when even the name of 
Mookeenx(Mvejva:) was most willingly connected 
with the lowing of the sacred heifer. Leaving 
to Dr. Schliemann himself the cogent arguments 
for his cow-headed Heré, we may be allowed to 
refer in this connexion to the impress of some 
of the golden disks, of which photographs were 
liid before the Society of Antiquaries. Several 
of these were stamped with what looked much 
more like a moth than even a clumsy butterfly. 
We do not doubt that it represents the gadfly, 
the brize, by which Io in her transformed state 
was pursued and maddened, or at least the 
symbol out of which the story of that form of 
jealous persecation was developed. It is a some- 
what more risky conjecture, but we do not with- 
hold it, that the numberless other small gold 
circlets impressed with combinations of circular 
patterns had some relation to another element 
in the mythus— the patines of bright gold,” 
which in one form of the story are the stars 
amidst which the horned moon wanders on its 
ever devious route through the sky, became then 
the myriad eyes of the herdsman of Io, Argus 
Panoptes, and at last found their fate as trans. 
ferred to the proud tail of Juno’s peacock. 

One consideration primarily we are warned to 
take to heart by the surprising character of these 
remains, and that is, to how remote a period 
beyond the first syllable of recorded time must 
be carried back the commencements of even 
highly-organised human society. They would 
doubtless have been recognised as witness of 
most remote antiquity had they been brought to 
light when Aischylus was introducing the horned 
Io of Mycenz on the stage and Herodotus was 
noticing how closely she was the equivalent of 
the Egyptian Isis. Tradition, even when most 
unfettered, is marvellous!y given to shorten up 
the perspective of the ages; to how remote an 
age do even the most frogal of the Egyptologists 





carry back the building of the pyramids of 
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Gizeh, and then what ages of earlier develop- 
ment do not the vast and highly-artificial 
structures imply. The translation of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian texts is gradually 
revealing the geographical as well as chrono- 
logical scope of the activity of the great empires 
in Asia Minor; Cyprus, Crete, the southern 
peninsulas of Greece, are so many geographical 

that are successively within sight of each 
other, and in ages of violence there were causes 
of migration, by invitation or compulsion, that 
ever favoured the dispersion of tribes to the very 
limits that were set by utterly inhospitable 
regions or unmanageable barbarians. It has 
now become impossible to look back upon the 
ages which are occupied so busily by mytho. 
logised tradition as absolute blanks; it is 
becoming more necessary every day to recoguis® 
that in these traditions there are fragments of 
the true history of those ages,—history jambled, 
perverted, multilated, epitomised, metamor- 
phosed, but a mediey,—a muddle, if you 
please,—of historical materials still. 

Even, then, as we recognise the certainty of a 
vast history of society anterior to the pyramids, 
we may accept the high probability that even 
before Mycenzo was fortified as it now remains, 
the plain of Argos was the seat of tribes under 
organised government,—under one dynasty after 
another,—tribes that may have been more or 
less cognate,—more or less susceptible of fasion 
even when not originally allied, more or less 
uncultured, and yet susceptible of advance even 
by original self-development to the highest 
culture of all. 

Now, architecture gives us, we may say, one 
certain synchrony,—and we may safely infer 
that at whatever unknown date B.C., the Cyclo. 
pean walls of Tiryns, Argos, and Mycensz were 
built by communities of much the same 
characteristics, and flourishing together within 
the same period, whatever its unknown,— 
its probably enormous,—length. These three 
cities lay within an area locked by mountains, of 
some sixty or seventy square miles; Argos being 
most central, and Mycenw furthest inland, but 
still not more than twelve miles from the sea. 
Such close proximity of independent cities is 
certainly quite consistent with the genius of the 
Greek nation as known in history. In practice, 
as in theory,—from the earliest recorded ages to 
the date when Plato and Aristotle disserted on 
the best constitution of republics at the very eve 
of the empire of Alexander, the Greek clung 
passionately to the independence,—the political 
automony of individaal towns. Jealousy of this 
independence made them almost as incapable of 
loyal and permanent confederation as restiff 
under foreign control. It is quite in historical 
times that Tiryns and Mycenw lost their inde. 
pendence by the growing power of Argos, and 
then the conquest could only be secured by 
expulsion of the citizens and destruction of the 
Cities. 

The architecture, again, gives us a brief sum- 
mary of what may have been a very extended 
history. The walls of Tiryns are the most stu- 
pendous, and present in some respecte the rndest 
examples of Cyclopean construction. For the 
most part they are formed of huge blocks, un- 
shaped, and in no regular courses. Pausanias, 
with some patriotic exaggeration, thought it hard 
that Herodotus should imply that such works 
were insignificant in comparison with the Egyp- 
tian labyrinth and pyramids. Other portions of 
the defences, however, are formed of stones 
scarcely smaller, and equally irregular in size, 
but still rudely squared, and with an approach to 
regular courses. It may be questioned whether 
this was not an anterior style, so to call it, to 
that which is found at Argos and parts of the 
wall at Mycenz, where huge polygons of various 
forms are without regard to courses, 
but neatly fitted. One peculiarity of the fortifi- 
cation of Tiryns consists in the line of walls in 
some parts being triple, with double passages in 
the intervals, and covered in by the top stones, 
projecting to meet overhead. In one part the 
outer wall is interrupted at regular intervals, so 
as to form a kind of rude open porch or portico. 
These galleries are built of stones roughly 
squared, and the huge masses that project above 
have their lower angles cut off, so as to relieve 
the weight, and with the effect of producing a 
corridor with a false pointed arch. 

When we turn to Myocenm, we find the walle 
on either side of the which leads to the Lion 
Gateway built of stones of smaller size than those 
at Tiryns, squared for the most part, and with 
horizontal, though not continuoas, beds, and, as 


& consequence, without constant regard to cover. | 


ing alternate joints. No doorway sppears to be 
standing at Tiryns, but in the doorway which is 
surmounted by the sculptared lions we see that 
reliance on the value of ao ene stone in 
emphasising the dignity which found expression 
in ome wo Meneeng of the most finished 
Hellenic temples,—as notably in that of Ephesus. 

This lion gateway admitted to a lower acro- 
polis, a spacious enclosed forecourt or barbican 
of the upper, and of which the general position 
will be familiar to most from the recently- 
published views and plans of the excavations. 
The enclosure was occupied originally partly by 
structures of which the foundations declare them 


bers, and to have belonged to the same general 
epoch as the surrounding walls; and the distri- 
bation of these betrays one of the two struc- 
tures which can be thought of in such a position ; 
they are assignable, as Dr. Schliemann decides, 
not to a temple or sanctuary, but a palace. How 
far a sacred character may have attached to the 
site all the eame is still a point that we may waive 
the responsibility of deciding, when we re. 
member how the tutelary Athene is represented 
by Homer as retiring to “ the strong mansion of 
Erechtheus ” at Athens. 

Intermediate between the building and the 
entrance, Dr. Schliemann found the double circle 
of upright slabs, which once had been sur- 
mounted all round by flat stones, and so formed 
an inclogure to which one was left,—of 
what absolute height from the original level does 
not appear, but eager J at no greater than would 
allow them to used as seats. That these 
were the actual polished stones which we read of 
as dignifying the seats of judges in early days, 
before jadicial functions were committed to 
multitudes of dicasts, we cannot suppose; the 
place of such would probably be within the 
circle. But a very pertinent notice has been 
drawn by Mr. Paley from @ very out-of-the-way 
authority, to the agoraof Myoense, where a formal 
trial, that of Orestes for the slaughter of 
Clytemnestra, was conducted on the ‘ 
Sach an agora,—such a place literally for public 
speech,—we may safely assume this circle to 
represent, It is a precise representative of that 
“sacred circle” within which the Homeric 
jadges sit on seats of “ polished marble.” In 
the “ Odyssey ” we find that the seafaring Phaa- 
cians have an agora constructed,—that is, archi- 
tecturally disposed and put together,—at the 
port. Here Alcinous and his guest, Ulysses, 
take their seats upon the “ blocks of hed 
marble,”—the seats of dignity, and the herald 
er the subordinate princes and people to 


The adoption of a situation for an agora like 
this at Myoen for the transaction of the chief 
business of the community is not without 
significance in respect of the seat of the strong 
power that controlled it; it expresses the 
that the rulers held at least their domestic court, 
—their king’s bench,—like our ownearly kings, in 
connexion with their residence ; nay, even that 


cessors of the kingsof the“ Iliad” and “Odyssey,” 
as by no means exempt from an admitted obli- 
gation to address a council, if not an assembly in 
public, and, perhaps like them, absolute as they 
might claim to be, to manage a public opinion 
that sometimes would not be managed without 
exacting a compromise. 

It is now of the first importance to observe 


itself most positively to what we will call 
convenience the Cyclopean period, inasmuch 
while part of it i taned Gt tas ate 


es 


which was built specially to prepare for 
— . 

t was within this circle, as is well known, 
that the tombs and contents were discovered by 


before, 
appear the more questionable, as doubtless there 
was originally some erection above them. Other. 


of royal personages is justified by a citation from 
Pindar, which is odes to Mr’ Paley. 

So far as at present appears, there are no 
monumental particulars available on which to 
found a presumption in favourof one date rather 
than another for the origin of these graves, 
within the wide-extended period from the build. 
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to have been divided into passages and cham. | the 


fact | by retaining the feature of a 


men ofspeech as well as action, they were trueante- | i 


that this “sacred circle’’ of the agora attaches | story 


rock, 
pve neti scree Pee asain be 


ing of the Cyclopean walls far downwards into 
pd en tig It has not that any of 
the ornaments or engraved objects that have 


ptured symbols 
thatare associated withthem. It may be 
and heartily conceded to the discoverer that 


sagacity is vindicated by the os 


as to whom they pertained to. 
To return to the consideration of 


the con- 
struction of the walls: the triangular void over 
the gateway of the Acro; which is 
by the single scu ae ey 
designed to relieve the pressure on the 
trave. Oonsidering the strength of this stone, 


eso 


ornament, The form of 
opening was obtained by the successive 
of the stones from either side obliquely, 
certain height they came together; 
therefore another application of the 
that produces the colossal arches 
and 
seta 


ott 


galleries of Tiryns, 
connexion of the two 
builders. Occupiéd as it is, we may say that 
is entitled to the honour of t 
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stones in regular courses, each course a 
inward somewhat beyond the other, until at 
the dome-like cavity could be finally covered by 


Cyclopean builders of galleries and lion gateway 
colossal architrave 
or lintel of the entrance with a discharging 

above. The same construc. 
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heraldic supporters which, in attitude and 
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and we are equally 


are reminded by it of the paired lions of Assyrian 


ornamentation, the lions attendant on or con- 


trolled by Phrygian divinities, or by Ephesian or 
guarded 


Persian Artemis, or by the 
of Sassanid coins. 

Bat as regards the guarded object in the 
present instance,—here we come upon a link 
which seems to unite irrefragably the sculptors 
of this Cyclopean monument with the develop- 
ment and history of Greek art, in its strictest 
sense. The column, or rather engaged or semi- 
column, basa shaft, which, rising from a very 
shallow base of rounded profile, increases up- 
wards, but less than is shown in many engra- 
vings, and is crowned by a capital of which the 
mouldings represent. pretty 
the Attic base in reverse order; in fact, if we 


turn the colamn upside down, making the 
present capital jthe base, we have presented to 
us @ bold torus, duly divided by a well-marked 
scotia, or filleted hollow,from another smaller 


torus, which is surmounted by a narrow fillet,— 
the rudiment of the later apophyge of the shaft, 
its rapid widening out above the base; the shaft 
itself now diminishing normally, that is from 


The illustrations of the orders of tombs in 
Lycia, published by Sir Charles Fellows and 
other travellers, exhibit the marbleor stone imita. 
tion of this form of wooden 
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seats of later times,—indeed, of all times. 
throne then,—certainly a royal throne or its 
symbol,—the united throne of a royal pair,— 
of monarch and consort,—or less naturally of 
monarch and assessoror guest. In the “Odyssey” 
Nestor at early morning takes his seat on the 
polished stones in front of his lofty portal, 
sceptre in hand,—the seat which his father 
Neleus before him had been wont to occupy, “a 
counsellor equivalent to the gods.” To ancient 
imaginations as to modern the throne was a still 


monuments 


those of 





from which all the filling up and 
been stripped away. Various archi- 
tectural fragments have been found at Mycevs, 
of sculptured slabs of bard stone which exhibit 
details that affiliate on the lion portal, but of 
which the assignment is undetermined. 
We read of semi-colamns found in the treasuries, 


fragments of symbolical columns that onee had 
the same relative position over the doorways as 
the lion-guarded semi-column. Attempts have 
been made to restoreone column from fragments 
of a diminishing shaft and an ornamentally- 





thrust | sculptured torus ;—it isa question, again, whether 


the restoration as propounded should not be in- 
verted, and the apparent base be recognised, 
as in the antitype, for the original ca: One 
flat slab from Mycenz in the British Maseum 
exhibits a row of discs which are so far a con- 
tinuation of the analogy. Parallels to the 
which constitute the leading elements 
of the other ornaments must probably be sought 
among the remains that Dr. Schliemarn will soon 
put before us. 

It is important to notice that the surmount of 
column is so carried up to the covering 
stones above as to preclude any theory as to it 
baying represented either a fire altar or any 
of one or two other of the objects that have been 


desperately guessed at. It is a colamn with 
entablatare 


: 


g 


We can only agree with Herr Adler that this 
represents a double seat or throne. The semi- 
circular recess on either side of the colamn 
answers symmetrically to the divisions below. 
It is redaced in dimensions, no doubt, and kept 
flat, to accommodate the exigencies of the 
subject above and of relief in this position ; but 
otherwise the plan and the carved recess below 
have a marked correspondence ego 

a 


more impressive symbol of majesty than the 


crown,—and this feeling is implied, however 


ly, in the image which Nausicaa pre- 
sents to Ulysses of her father on his throne. 
“Seated whereon he quaffs off his wine just like an 
immortal,” 


Her representation of the scene is, however, 
quite to our purpose. Ulysses, she tells him, 
will find her mother Arete seated in the refleo- 


tion of the fire, engaged with her spindle, as she 
leans against a pillar, and her father’s seat near 
her in the glow of the fire likewise; this is in 
the megaron, the great hall of the palace: so 
when Ulysses, in a similar chamber, is awaiting 
the recognition of his wife Penelope, he sits by 
a tall colamn, while she, not yet fully assured, 
sits, not by him, but opposite to him by the wall, 
the fire between them. 
taking liberties with his prepositions, seats 
Ulysses not by a colamn, but on the shaft of one 
that lies 


A painter at Pompeii, 


The colamn of the lion-portal may, therefore, 


be regarded with equal appropriateness either 
as the column of state in the great hall of a royal 


or at the entrance of the palace. It is 


a natural symbol in either case of stability,— 
of that security of the royal possession and seat 
which the guarding lions no less natarally 
in | declare to be under the assured protection of 
vigilant courage and force. 


Of lions as emblematica! guards of palaces and 


thrones, history and figured antiquity are full, 
from early Egyptian 

Nimrod, of Persepolis, including the recorded 
ornaments of the throne of Solomon, and the 


monuments to those of 


or of the Acropolis of Sardis,— 
¢ fair material for bi by Herodotus. 
To which of the epochs of the history of 


Mycena, as tolerably sharply distinguished, at 
least, in mythology, the lion sculptures are to 
be 
than important to discuss. 


is perhaps more difficult to decide 
ato dist The Lycian detail 


points to the Perseid period, and seems a fairer 
presumption than is supplied by mere Pelopid 
associations with the lion m 
The origin of symbolism of 


of Lydia, 
class, however, 











with one dynasty, by no means precluded its 
adoption by another that sucoeeded, whether, by 
inheritance or conquest,—by no means preclad 
considerable modifications in the process of 
transference. ; 

Bat what protection can now be given to this 
somewhat matter-of-fact elucidation of the sculp- 
tures against the opinion which has in its favour 
a considerable consensus of men, 
from Miiller and Gerhard to E. Cartins, that the 
pillar is nothing less than a tative of 
the God Apollo,—of Apollo Aguieus,—that is, 
Apollo as the goardian of streets and doorways ? 

Admitted it must be that pillars,—albeit 
specified as pointed,—were familiar in Greek 
cities as sacred to the god in this character, and 
even as the scholiast of Aristophanes assures us, 
as the god himeelf; and this type has been 
recognised on coins of Ambracia. The matter 
seems brought closer home when we hear the 
exclamation of the Cassandra of Alschylus as, 
after foreboding the murder of Agamemnon, she 
rushes to meet her own fate into the palace of 
Atreus,— 

** Apollo, O Apollo! 
Thou way-god! my destroyer! 


Ah! whither hast thou led me? To what roof?” 
A, Swanwick’ s Trans, 


Bat all that can be admitted in the case is, that 
the contemporaries of Alschylus may have recog- 
nised such an indentification, without regard 
to the confasion they introduced between the 
most widely-separated epochs of symbolism. 
Half the value and instructiveness of this 
primzval monument will be forfeited if we do 
not recognise, in its simple reliance on a pure 
constructional symbol, the expreesion of a period 
anterior to that movement, which did not rest 
until every such symbol on the soil of Greece 
had been endowed with personality, with 
passions, with a history, and ultimately with an 
approach, at least, to human forms and features 
and members to correspond. Some cases of 
arrested development remained to very late 
times. Pausanias found simple stones in several 
places, with the titles and honours of gods, even 
of Love, and the Graces, and Zeus ; in one case, 
@ group of some thirty square stones, each with 
a divine name. The most familiar example of a 
stage of development somewhat in advance and 
fairly on its way to a far higher, is the square 
stele, with the head and attributes of Hermes, 
and figured antiquity supplies a whole museum 
of such instances in every stage of transition. 
The not less familiar figare of Ephesian Artemis 
is a highly-sophisticated symbol, but still retains 
the columnar form, without disguise. The 
Trojan Palladium, as described by Apdllodorus, 
and shown on vases, is somewhat simpler. But 
the most remarkable example of which we have 
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of one of ruder construction, and that even 
figure of Apollo, archaic as it declared itself to 


ed | be, was a substitution of far earlier date, as its 


style declared, for an object of reverence more 
archaic still, the entire combination having 
igi started from even such an arrange- 
ment of naturally significant symbols as we have 
preserved to usin the lion portal of Mycen=. If 
any associations of divine, or rather of deemonian, 
nature were originally with this group, 
we should con them to have attached to 
the guarding beasts ; such, at least, might be the 
natural feeling of a listener to the singer of the 
“ Odyssey ” as to give eplendonr to the palace of 
Alcinons, he adopted, bat heightened poetically, 
the familiar details of the royal seat of gold- 
abounding Mycensz. 
“ Of gold were the leaves of the doors that closed in the 
firm-built mansion, 
brazen thresh 
And of silver the architrave over,—the cornice, too, 
was golden ; 
re there, one on each side,—of gold one, one of 
vi 
The cane which Hephaestus hsd wrought with deep 
inventive cunning, 
Ever to guard the house of Alcinous, large-hearted ; 
mage me were, and exempt for all time from age’s 
in 
The colossal walle of the Acropolis of Mycense 
and those of the cities around tell plainly of 
days when kings had to look out from their 
strongholds beyond more than one frontier, when 
jealousy was only lulled, not killed, by the 
closest alliances, and subject populations were 
kept at exhausting Jabour to prepare a bulwark 
against contingencies of violence. The one great 
plastic monument that remains carries back our 
associations, on the one hand, to those supposed 
Pelasgic times, when, as Herodotus tells us, men 
had not yet invented or im the names and 
attributes and fables of later Greek mythology ; 
when they were content to worship the gods 
ander a general name ve of a common 
origin for all the established order that was 
visible in the course of nature; this in one direc- 
tion; but in another, as we have seen reason to 
infer, the design which we have stadied comprises 


people who were here engaged in attempting to 
solve what might seem the most rudimentary 
problems of civil society, were yet akin to the 
tribes, which, as Hellenes, went so far toward 
carrying society to the utmost perfection that it is 
susceptible of, and certainly set it well forward on 
that way which it is still toiling painfally along. 








THE PUBLIC USE OF CHUROHYARDS. 


In the Consistory Court, on the 28th ult., 
before Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of the Diocese 


® detailed account on proper Greek ground | °f London, an application was made by the vicar 


was the figure of Apollo at Amyclm, in Laconia. 
Panganias ‘guessed the height of this as some 


and churchwardens of St. Barnabas, Homerton, 
to appropriate a part of the churchyard for a 


45 ft. It was of rude archaic workmarship, and | Public way, and an important question as to 
except for a helmeted head, and extremities of | Churchyards being used for public purposes was 
hands and feet, did not differ in appearance from | involved. 


@ bronze pillar. The Christian Father, Clemens 
of Alexandria, preserves some verses which 
refer to the archaic figure of the Hert of Argos 
as merely a tall colamn. 

Thus the records of Greek antiquity eontain 
evidence of objects regarded with every variety 
and degree of veneration, as more immediate 
evidence or as absolute seat of divine power, as 
sacred by long-continued associations, or sancti. 
fied in a sense which the later Greek was ever 
eager to admit, as appealing to the sense of 
dignity and awe by true poetic impression. 

That the pillar of Mycenm, then, was originally 
designed either to represent a god or the direct 
symbol of a particular god we are by no means 
justified in assuming; but that as time went on 
it was likely to be assumed by lively imagina- 
tions tending ever in a certain direction, as 
eitber one or the other, is scarcely to be denied. 
From this point of view the columnar Apollo of 
Amyclz becomes interesting from its aesociated 
objects that seem to have owed their strange 

— to some anterior grouping like that 

‘ore us. The bronze pillar god was erected 
upon an altar, above and around which was a 
throne of most elaborate workmanship decorated 
with a multitude of subjects and figures both 
in relief and in the round; the seat of the 
throne was divided into spaces, as if for several 
occupants, with an interval between each. In 
the central recessed space, which was wider than 
the rest, as if for the god to take there his seat, 
the columnar figure rose upright. 

We cannot bat believe that the elaborate throne 
of the sculptor Bathycles was in substitation 


The application was for a faculty to widen a narrow road 
called Brookly’s-walk, abutting on the end of the parish 
churchyard, and beiog one of the roads leading t> the 
church, by placing back the wall of the churchyard 
3 it. 9in, The churchyard was consecrated in 1845, and 
closea for interments three years ago. There were no 
graves in the portion peopessd to bet , and on 
account of the increase in the traffic the road at that point 
had become dangerous, as two vehicles could not pass, 
The churchwardens had no funds to erect another wall, 
and the local Board had offered to spend 200L in making 
@ new wall with railings if it could be carried out. 
The vicar had joined in the application, and the Bishop of 
London had approved of the p’an, 

The thareet Chancellor, in giving his decision, after 
narrating the circumstances, said he bad @ strong incli- 
nation in favour of the application if it could be granted 
with due regard to ecclesiastical princip'es and previous 
decisions. He referred to the case of “The n°. 
Twiss,” in which Lord Chief Justice Cockburn laid it down 
iat. whee ground by as agade consecrated and pemeuten to 

no power to grent a faculty t 

enndtion the use of it for secular purposes; and that 
nothing short of an Act of Parliament could divest conse- 
crated ground of its character. He accepted the 
law as laid down by his lordship, and the consideration in 
the present case was whether a strip of d not re- 
quired for interment could not be Utilised for the public 
way, for the convenience and safety of the parishioners, 
Faculties had been granted for footways in churchyards, 
and in numerous churebyards there were footways. No 
doubt A pene had been refused when churchyards 
were used for interments; but now traffic had in- 
creased, and roads, which were formerly sufficient, were 
found inadequate. Therefore, although be did not alienate 
the portion required, and if at any time it was not needed 
it could revert to the cuvgert, still he felt it to be his 
any for the benefit of the public, to grant the applica- 















And of silver Ld cas stood upright fixed in the new 


no equivocal indication that the rulers and the | P@ 
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bave been 
to light; but to make up for this loss the 
neers have come en et ee 
of building stone and gravel sufficient to 
supply the enormous requirements of the 
building. 


been manufactured the tiles for which Paris has 
so long been famous. If any doubt can remain 
on to bow tne Paleen of Cae eer 
name it is com pated discovery 
of ia! of the tile-kilns (tuileries), from 
the fact of whose existence the property took. 
its name, 


traffic between the right and left banks of the 
Seine,—that is, between the Boulevards and the 
Baye Latin,---havelal te spammed an i0p peel 
the public for some new thoroughfare, in 

to that provided by the Place du Carrousel and 
the Place de la Concorde. At last the munici- 
pality have taken up the question, and the want 
is shortly to be supplied. Much to the rage of 

Monarchists and 


the 

through the garden of the 
Sr eee tekeat te 
be transformed into a 
and thus a great part of 
two banks of the Seine 


opposite bank of the river to that on which they 

live is practically a terra incognita, will 

make more frequent excursions across 
wen ee OS pe 

& museum, a broad, busy thoroughfare 

before it, no wonder that the Monarchists and 


Bonapartists out against the new decision 
of the municipality, for away then fly all hopes 
of the once Tuileries being again a 


palace, royal or imperial. In the mean time 
new street is rapidly progressing, and by 
time that the famous old orange-trees, man 
which date from the time of Louis XIV., 
brooght out again, the thoroughfare will 
opened to the public. 

It is as far back as the thirteenth century that 
the tile-kilns referred to previously were esta- 
blithed on this spot, then outside the city 
At the commencement of the sixteenth century 
the mother of Francis I., the Dachesse @’ 
léme, having found the royal residence at the 
Palais des Tournelles (on the site of the 
Place des Vosges) somewhat distasteful 
resided at the house of M. de Neuville, built on 
the site of the present Palace of the 
Charmed with 


ake 
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-@ authority, which should 
ke convenience of any in 


rail 
or private builder, but the ensemble of our street. 


itecture, and the im 


which were brought forward on be 


“a Board of Works to show that the quay-wall and 

river could 
not in any way augment the flood to which the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Southwark and Lambeth 
were exposed had at least that force and upshot. 
It may be, and no doubt is, very true that the 
quay wall was not the primary cause of the floods. 
But it is certain, from the arguments which were 
brought forward to support this view, that the 


embankment on the north side of 


subject had not been 


proper! 
the first instance, and that if it had been in- 


vestigated at all it had not been 


approached 
with an exhaustive knowledge of either the facts 


or the principles of the case. 


There is no doubt that a very strong reluct. 
ance would be felt, and we think not unnaturally 
felt, in many quarters at any proposal which 
might be represented at an attempt to appoint 
a “ Minister of Taste,” or a Secretary of State 
for the Fine Arte. A communication in our last 
number calls attention to certain serious incon- 
veniences which have already attended the 
expenditure of public money in this direction. 
And, after all, with regard to the metropolis, 
the examples to which we have to refer as to the 
manner in which our Continental neighbours look 


after their public works are not directly in point. 


the adornment of Paris, St. Petersburg, Turin, 
and other cities, of which the absence is 


charge of architectural requirements in these 
countries is not a Minister of State. He is 


London, than toany more recondite cause, The 
want of functionaries of this kind, who should 
exercise a wholesome inflaence over the whole 
great brick and mortar province of the metropolis, 
is only one of the many anomalous and incon. 
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DESIGN AND: SUPERVISION OF BUILD. 


We have called attention on former occasions 
to the detriment to which the architectural 
9 beauty of London has been not unfrequently 
4g exposed from the want of some controlling 


While a care and thought have been bestowed on 


very 
conspicuous in London, the Aidile who takes 


venient results of our love of independence, as | i 
carried ad absurdum, in our | accident, instead 


to! i 


it is shown, 
s systems, 
a We have now, it is true, district surveyors, 
, whom is entrusted the duty of attending to the | i 
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is ignorance ; 


by a 8 Mi 
There we rm 
only the most efficient, but by 


even greater than those of and 


tions. Over and over 


into an available statistical whole. 


instance of the mode in which general 


tion of an exhaustive kind can be collected by 
the care of the Administration, and rendered 
fully and freely available, at a very moderate price, 


to all persons concerned. 


The amount set down in our Civil Service esti- 
matee (for 1875) for public works, is 1,442,34651., 
which comprises 150,0431. for the maintenance 
. This sum, however, does 
not include any cost of the Postal or Telegraphic 
Service, or of that of marine communications,— 
the packet service. These three items amount to 
4,888,0001., and raise the State expenditure on 
account of public works to 6,330,0001. per 
annum, or about 84 per cent. of the national 


The 


of palace and 


expenditure. Bat this is very far from 
senting our national outlay in this matter. 
local burdens are numerous, heavy, and every- 
where increasing. .Very many matters which, 


in foreign countries, are either supervised or 


actually executed by the State, are carried out 


pre. | in England by public or private companies, over 


which, slowly and relactantly, the Administration 


door after the steed is stolen; that is to say, of 


the analogous case of the protection 
sailors from unseaworthy ships, with but little 
sneers from railway 
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Fit 
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It is, however, otherwise with regard to those 
matters which directly affect the public service 
and convenience. As to architectural beauty, 

of 


ignorance plete, 
of what are the facts, of what is wanted, and of 
what will be the real effect of the measure 


Conti- | ordinary and extraordinary, exceeds 2,600,0001. 


perintendence of their respec. 
tive public works. This is for the most part done 
» devoted to that end. 
good reason to believe that this is not 
far the least ex. 
pensive method. And its indirect advantages are 


cheap- 

ness; for one great function of the Minister of 
Pablic Works is to supply to the public with the 
greatest freedom that full, accurate, and co. 
ordinate information which it is so impossible for 
any one to obtain in this country. Not asession 
passes that Parliament does not pile up returns 
moved for by private members, which for the most 
part are tossed into the waste-paper basket. 
Associations formed to carry out public works 
have to collect information at their own cost. 
Sanitary authorities have to sit down bewildered, 
in the want of any efficient guidance or instrace- 
again we collect partial 

details, which there is no machinery for welding 


We have one exception to this, and that is an 
exception so brilliant that it may be well won. 
dered at that we have made no effort to extend 
the application of so fruitfal a principle. We 
refer to the Ordnance map. This is an excellent 





. | course, absorb the 






less than 3} per cent. on the gross amount of 
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of annual loss, incurred from neglect, ignorance, 
and want of su ion. 

In the Russan empire the twelfth head of the 
national expenditure is under the control of a 
“ Minister of Ways and Communications.” The 
cost of the administration of this department, 
that ranks as permanent, is 388,000/. per annum. 
The expenditure on roads, under this supervision, 
is 520,0001. per annum ; that on waterways is 
93,0001. per annum; that on the railways of 
the State is 22,0001. The guarantees to railway 
companies demand the sum of 1,500,0001. per 
annum. Altogether the budget of this minister, 
























































































per annum, and forms about 3 per cent. of the 
total national expenditure,—of course not allow- 
ing for the expenses of a war. 4 
In Austria the department of Pablic Works 
forms a subdivision of the Ministry of the 
Interior, The sum allotted to this service in the 
budget for 1876 was 647,0001. for ordinary, and 
262,0001. for extraordinary expenditure. But 
the b of the Minister of Commerce includes 
100, ordinary, and 150,0001. extraordinary, 
expenditure for the service of the ports; 
1,920,0001, for post and telegraphs; while the 
Minister of Agriculture spends 355,0001. in ad- 
ministering thedomains and forests, and 471,000/. 
in working the mines of the State. Altogether, 
therefore, the department of Public Works costs 
the State in Austria 3,900,0001. per annum, 
amounting to nearly 10 per cent. of the budget 
of the countries represented at the Reichsrath. 
In France, the Minister of Public Works ex- 
pends 6,444,0001. out of a budget of 102,800,000/., 
or about 64 per cent. of the national expenditure. 
Of this the general administration consumes 
about 400,000/., or 6°2 per cent. on the outlay 
under the direction of the Ministry. The roads 
and bridges cost, for the ordinary expenditare, 
1,278,0001.; the internal navigation, 384,0001. ; 
and the harbours, 225,0001. perannum. Guaran- 
tees and subventions to railway companies 
amount to 2,072,0001. per annum. But the sums 
of 2,800,0001. for the post, 600,000/. for tele- 
grapha, and 480,000/. for forests, have to be added 
from the budgets of other. departments, making 
the State expenditure on the same group of 
objects as that which we have abstracted in 
other countries amount to 10,324,0001., or more 
than a tenth of the entire national expenditure. 
The budget of the German Empire is not 
published in such detail as to allow of an 
accurate comparison as to this part of the ar 
expenditure. The net products of the postal iH 
and telegraphic services appear in the receipts, | 
as well as those of the railways. Forthe former 
two items, the gross receipts amounted to 
59,989,0001., and the expenditure to 54,708,000/., 
showing a net income of 5,281,0001. The rail- 
way gross receipts were 1,857,0001.; the working 
ex 1,383,0001., showing a working profit 
of 474,0001., thus making the working expendi- 
ture 74°5, and the net revenue 25°5 per cent. of 
the gross income,—a state of things very far 
from admirable as regards the management of 
the lines. 
In Italy the attributions of the Ministry of 
Public Works correspond more closely to what 
ight be expected to result from the economy 
centralisation of inspection of such matters 
in England, than is the case in either of the other 
Continental states. The postal and telegraphic 
services are included in the budget of this 
ministry, and some of the railways are both 
constructed and worked directly by the State. 
For the year 1876 the ordinary expenses of this oH 
ini amounted to 2,106,0001., and the extra- 
to 1,651,000. There is, however, an be 
item of 730,0001. set down to sanitary service, 







This, according to our own distribution of ia 
would come under the contre! of a ! 







machinery of the Local Government 
Board. These items united amount tothe sum of 
4,487,0001., or about 8°4 per cent. of the annual 
i of the kingdom. But the cost 
the Italian ministry is very light when 
compared to those of other Governments. For 
central administration, by the law of 
1876, the sum of 30,0001. only was demanded. 
Royal Corps of Civil Engineers, to the 
members of which all supervision, design, and 
some extent execution, of public works is 
committed, only receive 76,0001. per annum. 
cost, inclading travelling and all 
of the Ministry and the attached corps 
engineers, is 143,0001. per annum. This is Bit 
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the expenditure of the Ministry. And it is even 
@ less rate than this as concerns the actnal 
expenditure on public works; for the munici- 
palities and the departments are each compelled 


to contribute, in certain specified proportions, to | sy 


the constructing and maintenance of the depart- 
mental and public roads. Extreme activity is 


Ministry. The rivers, canals, and waterways 
amount to an te length nearly equal to 
that of the roads. The hydrographic survey of 
the greater portion of Italy has been completed 
by the Royal Corps of Civil Engineers; and the 
remainder is in course of completion. More than 
800 private companies for irrigation, drainage, 
and reclamation of lands exist and are at work ; 
and all the details requisite for the operations 
have been furnished, while the operations are 
supervised and contro!led, by the same useful 
corps. In the ordinary budget alone about 
360,0001. is the given expenditure on national 
roads. Hydraulic works, including banks for 
protection from floods, canals for irrigation and 
drainage, improvement of river outfalls and the 
like, require the outlay of 346,0001. For ports, 
harbours, &c., 135,0001. are allotted. The tele- 
graph service costs 287,0001.; that of the Post- 
office, 775,0001.; and the supervision of the rail- 
ways not belonging to the State costs 16,400/. 
The sum of 84,0001. is expended on working 
railways belonging to the State. Thus in every 
department of national industry, information, 
control, and professional guidance are supplied 
by the State for the construction and service of 
private as well as public works of an engineering 
nature. And if the outlay for supervision borne 
on the ministerial budget be compared with the 
practical service rendered to the country, we 
shall find reason to speak in terms of very high 
admiration of the method adopted for the execu- 
tion of the public works of Italy. 

The outcome of such a comparison (on which 
we have, as far as we are aware for the first 
time ventured), is extremely instructive. It is 
not too much to say that the intelligent civilisa- 
tion of a nation may be to some extent gauged 
by the two opposite measures, of the propor- 
tionate amount of national expenditure devoted 
to public works, and of the cest of superintendence 
of thesame. In semi-barbarous Rassia we find an 
expenditure of 520,0001. per annum on theroads of 
an empire extending over 8,365,000 square miles ; 
while a considerably larger sum (we have not at 
hand the extraordinary expenditure for the year 
in question, but it does not fall far short of the 
ordinary outlay) is laid ont on the roads that 
serve the 111,410 square miles of Italy. But 
the Rossian ministry costs more than twelve 
times as much as the Italian ministry. Italy may 
better compare with England than any other 
country. Its area, its population, the industry of 
its people, the long extent of seaboard in pro- 
portion to the area of the country, are all very 
close upon our own. The presence of coal in 
our soil, and the happy balance of our political 
organisation, have given us a great start in the 
race with our old masters,—a start, however, 
which every year tends rapidly to diminish. 
What we can collect from the abstracts of the 
national accounts, as to the comparative rates of 
outlay of the two countries, gives 84 per cent. 
laid out in England against 8-4 per cent. in 
Italy. Neither of these statements is exhaustive. 
In both countries there is a large local expendi. 
ture, which does not come into the national par. 
liamentary budget, while the activity of private 
capital in the United Kingdom is such as to 
exceed both national and local expenditure. Bat 
when ——= to put our finger on the other 
gauge,—the ratioof the cost of superintendence,— 
we are absolutely nowhere. It might be an 
overstatement to say that we come nearer 


-to Russia than to Italy in this respect,— 


bat it would be difficult to prove to how 
great an extent this was a wmisstatenient. 
In one case, that of Italy, we have a definite 
annual expenditure. We see what there is to 
show for it, and we find that the supervision falls 
very far below the rate of an architect’s com. 
mission. The work,—as far as we can check it, 
and that isto a great extent,—is well done, and 
the cost is minimised. Now, if we regard all 
those items of expenditure, national or 
which are going on in every part of thecountry, 
inspection of railways,—inspection of mines, 
inspection of sanitary authorities,—and couple 
= oe far more costly items of non- 
nepection of canals, non-inspection of roads, 
limitation of inspection of railways, and non. 


local, | on the side next the arcades rounded off 


assistance to sanitary authorities, we shall be cer- 
tainly within the mark, if we consider that oar 
wantof system costs the country from three tofour 
times ag much as the Italian centralisation of 
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cent. per cent. to the country in direct cost, and 
perhaps of a thousand per cent. in avoidance 
of waste of money, labour, and time. ‘ 

It is true that an extraordinary advantage has 
been secured to England by the activity of 
associated industry. The outlay of 630,000,0001. 
on our railways, without any assistance from the 
State, is an operation without pene » 
modern times. When we contrast receipt by 
the State, in the form of rates and taxes and of | is only an arcade. The builders of Tewkesbury 
Government duty, of no less than 1,977,001. 
per annum in the United Kingdom, with the 
item of 1,500,0001. paid as interest for railway 
capital in the Russian Budget, we become aware 
of an enormons difference in the industrial 
activity of the two countries. Again, our 
working cost of 54 per cent. contrasts very 
favourably with the higher rate of 74°5 per cent. ’ ; 
on the German lines. To know how far this | aisles these piers are thickened, to take the aisle 
difference is altogether in our favour, however, | arch, with a sub-order on two semi-circular wall 
we ought to know the rates of tariff, and the| shafts; but on the sides next the centre aisles 
actual gross income per mile, in the two coun- | the line of the pier is left completely unbroken, 
tries, as in the absence of such information mere | the sub-orders of the east and west crossing 
comparisons of working ratio are delusive. It | arches being turned from corbels at the level of 
has been the policy of many Governments to/ their i Dapinct pec dg apa pe rn 
encourage railways for the general good, by sub- | straight from the wall-plane. It is worth notice 
vention of some kind from the State. We have|that the sub-arch in the east and west arches 
carried out this policy ourselves in India, with the | is tarned from a different centre from the main 
happiest results. The Belgian Government are | arch, so that it has a face of only 3 in. or so at 
carrying it out, as we believe, with a disastrous | the springing, increasing to somewhat near 1 ft. 
result. Inthe Russian empire the support of rail- | at the crown,—or, in other words, the main arch 
ways by the State may well be considered almost | is stilted to that extent. The difference is most 
necessary to the national existence; though how | marked in the east and west arches; less so 
Rassia is to continue to pay 5 per cent. in gold | in those of the transepte. The object seems to 
on her foreign debt of 300,000,0001., we are at a| have been to reduce the corbel at the springing, 
loss toimagine. Bat the more active our own | without weakening the appearance of the arch 
expenditure, under railway companies, dock and | at the crown. The treatment of the Norman 
harbour companies, or the new local authorities, | portion of the transept is almost bare in its 
the greater is our national loss for want of | plainness, the north and south walls, partially 
thorough and combined engineering direction. | oceupied on their eastern angles by the square 
We have no love for the interference of the/| projections containing the stairs, being merely 
Government in any matter that can be better | ornamented by two tall, narrow, blank archee, 
managed by private energy. But engineering | with round heads, without impost or moulding. 
metters, affecting the communications of the | The transepts and crossing are vaulted at the 
country, or the general regulation of its water- | same height as the nave, with a vaulted ceiling 
ways, cannot properly be so If we/ of the same character; but the transept vaults 
consider that we have taken fifty years to spend | are manifestly somewhat later, approaching more 
over 630 millions sterling on our railways, this| nearly towards the form of the fan-vault, and 
gives an average expenditureof 12,600,0001. per | are besides, weaker and less rich in design than 
anaum, Five per cent. on this sum would have | the nave vault. The vault of the crossing con. 
amonnted to 630,0001. per annum. Reduce this|ceals the arcades of the Norman lantern, the 
by one-half, and we have a cost nearly equal to| tower having been formerly open to a much 
that of the Russian administration of public | higher point. 
works. Can any one for a moment doubt that! Sofarthearchitectural ordinance of the church 
the railway companies could have paid this| ji 
sum, out of their own money, with the utmost 
advantage, to avoid the heavy Parliamen 
expenses with which they have been F 
and the construction of daplicate lines? that 
the country would have been the gainer by 
millions a year if an educated been 
substituted, at that cost, for the hap-hazard way 
in which we scramble through arrangements by 
the patient and orderly care of which waste, 
extravagance, and loss of all kinds can alone 
be avoided ? 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 


In our last namber* we had looked at the 
unrestored portion of the interior, comprising all 
the nave except the two eastern bays. Passing 
through meg ch at this 
point, we first become fally conscious of the real 

the , a8 well as of ita ex- 
<idedan'ts th smut ae ane Ge teen 
whitew ; i ] 
cbaracter and tone of the masonry exposed to 
view. The first thing that strikes one is the 
grand effect of the blocks of masonry whic 
pe ig a a a 

‘ormed on: princip! @ square re. 
senting the same face both to the waite Vettes 
and the transepte, but take (on plan) the shape 
of longitudinal blocks, with 
west, finished square towards the 
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respond to the circular the rounded 
spond dying into the ¢ surface of the wall 
plane, with no line or break of any kind. The 
effect of solidity and mass thas given is partially 











* Bee page 361, ante, 
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for the aisle roofing. The choir is vaulted with 
a roof of similar date and style to that of the 
transepte, bat much richer and more satisfactory 
in design, But a complication in the effect of 
the main arcade is caused by the singular ap- 

of the longitudinal arches of the vault 
over the choir aisle or ambulatory, which are 
seen through the arcade as segmental arches 
springing from behind the springing of the main 
arches, and falling considerably below them at 


“wall ribs” of the ambalatory vault, if they 
were against a solid wall instead of an arcade. 
On going round into the ambulatory, we find 
that the fourteenth.cen' caps seen from the 
centre are not on the iginal 
Norman caps; that the Norman columns have 
been raised about three courses before the Gothic 
arcade was built upon them. On the aisle side 
portions of the Norman caps are left, sufficien 
to form a starting-point for the ribs of the 
vaulting, which spring from the original 
level. The above sketch, taken in the 
aisle of the choir looking westwards, will 
to show the manner in which the later work is 
joined on to the Norman, and give an idea of the 

jamble of lines and masonry of different 

which this part of the work 
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arcade was removed, would have been against 
the face of the Norman wall and entirely in- 
visible, We think, therefore, that the manner 
in which the old and new work is fitted together 
plainly indicates that the whole alteration was 
done at one time, at all events as far as the 


ground story of the choir is concerned; the 
upper portion, with the large clearstory windows, 
may be a little later. These windows con- 
tain a larger quantity of original Medisval 
stained glass than is often seen in one 
place; and apparently in unusually good pre. 
servation. 

The peculiar and unique effect of the choir of 
Tewkesbury is still farther enhanced by the 
chain of remarkably rich and varied memorial 
chapels which fill the spaces between the piers 
all round the arcade. Commencing with the 


and rich canopy work. The ceiling i 
the shape of a miniature fan-vault, and one half 
of the area has a second lower ceiling of similar 


.| design, in which the fans have sprang from 


thin shafts rising from the floor, two only 
of which remain. The next arch eastward 


ite to this, has a 
chapel called of the Holy Trinity, of the same 
date and nearly identical in design ; both have 
imitation fan-groining as a ceiling: the Trinity 
Chapel shows some remains of wall-painting on 
its eastern end. In the third arch on the north 
side is the monument of Lord and Lady de 
Spenser, phy bo for the lightness and 


itt 


a 


square Early English chapel which occu- 
site of the original apsidal chapel on the 
the transept. .The transept wall is 
up, and the chapel is only entered now from 

3 and through it we pass by 
her wide archway into the smaller apart- 
t of the same date further north, which 
joins the north-east angle of the transept, and 
which, as noticed in our last article, has had to 
be shored and buttressed to keep it in ita place. 
This last-nomed chapel at the angle of the tran- 
sept has been a very fine piece of work in the 
most effective style of late Lancet architecture, 
and a good deal of the detail remains, though 
covered with whitewash,—quite sufficient to give 
data for its complete restoration. In the chapel 
next the choir almost the only direct evidence of 
date and style is in the caps of the angle vanult- 
ing shafts, which still hang to the wall in their 
places, though the shafts below and the vault 
above them are gone; the building having been 
afterwards covered with a wooden roof, itself 
now much dilapidated. Both the arches which 
connect these chapels with each other and with 
the choir aisle are low segmental arches of Deco- 
rated style; and it is evident that these open- 
ings were made after the building which formerly 
ran along the north face of the transept had 
to be removed owing to its failure, and the 
arrangement of this part of the church con- 
sequently altered. It is as if the angle 
chapel were a chancel on a small scale, with 
a@small nave on its western side as usual; and 
we had taken away the original nave and placed 
another running north and south, and blocked up 
the original chancel arch. Now, it is just 
possible that this may be the real purport of 
the ment here. In Mr. Blashill’s paper 
read before the Archzological Association, it is 
suggested that the small building originally at 
the north of the transept, and which stood to the 
angle chapel in the relation of nave to chancel, 
was in reality an additional lady-chapel erected 
at this part of the abbey in order to give oppor- 
tunity for the laity to indulge their devotion to 
the Virgin, withont bringing them too much into 
the penetralia of the Abbey Church. The build. 
ing would, in fact, play the same part as the 
Galilee chapel at Durham. We have had occasion 
to differ explicitly from the author of the paper 
referred to in regard to two of his suggestions, 
and therefore take this opportunity of giving him 
due credit for what appears to us a very ingenious 
and probable explanation of the meaning of the 
unusual features in this part of the plan of 
Tewkesbury. The supposition would be, that 
when the original nave of this lady-chapel was 
taken down, the chapel adjoining the choir was 
used as its nave, though looking north instead of 
east, and the two new openings made with this 
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portion | object. At a later period it is on record that this 


chapel was habitually used for secular purposes : 
partly as a school. 
on up the north choir aisle, we come to 
the first of the chevet chapels, that of St. Margaret, 
the entrance arch to which has the same charac- 
teristics as that into the chapels we have just 
been mentioning. In this case, however, the 
chapel is of the same date as its entrance arch, 
all this chevet work being of the fourteenth 
century. St. Margaret’s chapel is an octagonal 
apse, looking northward; it has been shut off 
by @ partly-open screen, similar to that in the 
eastern bay of the choir arcade, but which has 
been removed in the centre to admit the later 
tomb of Sir Guy de Brien, which stands in the 
centre of the arch, the remaining portion of the 
screen abutting against it in a clamsy manner, 
no attempt having been made to “ make good” 
the junction of the two. The tomb has a recum- 
bent effigy, with a canopy over it with miniature 
vaulting, which appears to have been originally 
painted blue and powdered. With the next arch 
opening from the choir aisle we come to the 
oblique angle of the chevet, and find a wide arch 
giving access to what may be called a double 
chapel, facing north-east, the centre portions of 
the north-east wall being returned inwards and 
finished with a vaulting shaft at the inner point 
of janction, leaving on either side an apsidal 
recess, which, like the main plan of the choir, 
is semi-hexagon instead of the more usual semi- 
form. The whole is called St. Edmund 
s Chapel, but there must evidently 
been two altars or shrines here. Under 
the entrance arch of this chapel stands one of 
the most celebrated of the Tewkesbury monu- 
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called that of the last abbot, 
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falsify its architectural effect; and certainly it 
is. one of the finest specimens of Gothic orna- 
mental work of this type that could be seen. It 
belongs to the period when the Decorated style 
was merging into the Perpendicular, to which 
latter manner some features in the tomb belong, 
bat the style and feeling of the work retain the 
impress of the former period in all its magnifi- 
cence, The tomb is in two stories, as one may 
say; in the upper portion a canopy of splendid 
design droops its hanging foliated arches over & 
ghastly recumbent figure of a half-decayed body, 
with worms crawling about it; the lower shelf 
of the monument, close to the floor, isuntenanted, 
and is open towards the chapel, and divided from 
the aisle on the other side by a screen of elabo- 
rate open tracery. The suggestion has been 
made that the corpse-like image originally occu- 
pied this lower shelf, and that the portrait 
effigy of the deceased occupied the upper one: 
a suggestion which is in keeping with some 
Medigeval representations in which the fate of 
the body in the tomb is in the same kind of 
manner represented below the effigy. In the 
next (eastern) bay of the aisle was originally 
the opening to the monks’ lady-chapel, now 
bailt up and filled with a modern stained-glass 
window of crade and strong colour by makers 
who have done much better things since. It 
is proposed, we understand, to take down this 
wall, and rebuild it a foot or two farther east, 
so as to uncover and render visible towards the 
aisle the jamb and arch-mouldings of the 
original lady-chapel arch, now nearly concealed 
in the modern masonry. No vestige of the 
lady-chapel itself is left which could give an 
excuse for restoration. There is no doubt the 
building loses greatly in its effect at this portion 
by the loss of the lady-chapel, which was, as at 
Gloucester, the culminating point of the apsidal 
plan. Even as it is, however, the effect on 
coming up the aisle on either side of the choir 
avd opening ont these chapels expanding from 
it, with all the varied perspective made by the 
obliquely-grouped arches and vaulting-lines 
(and the vaulting is partioularly fine here), is 
most picturesque, and, in English architec- 
ture, unusual. An interesting variety in the 
effect is produced by the fact that the south- 
east chapel, called St. Faith’s, corresponding 
to the north-east one just mentioned, is not 
made with the double arrangement there 
described, but is an unbroken semi-octagon. 
The chapel on the south side, corresponding to 
St. Margaret’s on the north, bas much the same 
design and characteristics; under its entrance 
arch stands the tomb of Abbot Cheltenham, a 
monument of no great importance architec. 
turally : it stands against one jamb of the arch, 
not centrally. In this chapel are collected at 
present a good many fragments found during 
the restoration work, including a number of 
small fragments of coloured statues and orna- 
ment, some of them with the colour remarkably 
preserved. The space between this last chapel 
and the Norman apsidal transept chapel is occu- 
pied by what is now the vestry, an apartment 
with octagon termination externally like the 
other chapels, but which has never been thrown 
open to the choir aisle farther than by the small 
doorway (fourteenth century) by which it is now 
entered, On the east side of this door is a 
tomb of some importance, with a purbeck 
marble coffin on a pedestal, within an arch of 
Late Decorated style, enriched with the ball- 
flower meee and with a finial terminating 
in one ose great square s -looki 

masses of foliage which Bc a nan of the 
ornamental work of this period, and which one 
must like more from association with the finer 
pointe of the style than on account of its intrinsic 
beauty. On the west side of the door is a much 
simpler monumental recess of earlier date, coeval 
apparently with the alterations to the choir, 


with a triangular canopy and an arch\in three large | i 


cusps over the tomb-recess. Further westward, 
against the same wall, is the tomb of Abbot 
Allan, an elaborate work of Decorated date, with 
® triangular canopy and a richly-moulded arch 
and miniature vaultiog, springing from buttresses 
which form the termination of the design at 
either end. There are one or two interesting 
monuments at the back of the main choir arcade, 
facing the south-east chapel; one of these being 
the tomb of Abbot John, in which the coffin is 
placed in a recess under a low segmental circular 
arch, with a broad flat band of carved foliage 
over it, which has a very unusual effect, and 
looks much more like modern than ancient 
Medisoval work, especially in the absence of any 
point to the’arch, 


Now a word as to the actual work done in the 
way of restoration, and its effects, concerning 
which a good deal has been said in other quarters, 
wisely or unwisely. The work was com 
at the east end, and has not as yet proceeded 
farther than two bays west of the crossing, 
where the temporary screen is now erected, 
shutting off the part of the church not under 

i The work done has consisted in the 
removal of all post-Medisval excrescences, in- 
clading whitewash ; the repair of the piers, walls, 
and responds, where they had been cut into and 
damaged in erecting galleries and other addi- 
tions; the repairing and restoring of the vaulting 
and windows, &c., in the eastern chapels ; the 
restoration of painting and gilding on the vauite 
where traces of it were found sufficient to show 
something of the original design, and the taking 
up of the paving and laying over the whole area 
a solid stratum of conorete, upon which the 
pavement, which includes not a few monumental 
inscription stones of great interest, can be relaid 
in @ permanent manner. The pavement had 
become very much dilapidated and uneven from 
the nature of the ground upon which it was laid. 
While mentioning this, it may be noticed that in 
the choir-aisle, adjoining the eastern bay, is the 
vault below the floor which holds the remains 
of the Dake of Clarence,—“ False, fleeting, 
perjured Clarence,’—and the crown of which 
rises a little above the floor-level, and has been 
simply paved over as it is, with no attempt 
to conceal it, the flagging rising in a little 
hillock ; we heard it was proposed to place a 
raised step or slab over this to conceal the irregu- 
larity. We should suggest that an incident so 
characteristic of the carelessness of Medisoval 
building should not be obliterated. To retarn 
to the main part of the work: there can be no 
doubt that what has been done internally gives 
us more idea of the original character and 
grandeur of the building than we ever could 
have had before; and to say, as some ultra-con- 
servatives have been affirming, that the grandeur 
and truthfulness of the building are destroyed 
by such restoration is idle. Let the conserva. 
tives, who would preserve even whitewash, jast 
look at the untouched part of the nave, and 
then walk round to the restored portion, and if 
that does not open their eyes, nothing will. Onthe 
other hand, thereare mattersof detail in connexion 
with the restoration which we feel to be at least 
doubtful. At the time of our visit a great part 
of the newly-uncovered stonework had been 
black-pointed in the joints, and we presame this 
system is to be followed out, Why this should 
be done we cannot imagine ; the stonework looks 
admirable where it has just been cleaned off 
without pointing; and there exists no more 
certain method of destroying tone and sérial 
perspeetive in a large interior than pointing the 
joints in black. As to the advisability of 
restoring the coloured decoration again, we 
are more than doubtful. What has been done 
consists in gilding the bosses and corbel heads 
on roof and walls (the gilding being set off by 
a strong red ground or margin), and painti 
certain panels in the vaults of the same red ant 
a bluish grey. Now, of course there may have 
been data for all this; bat, in the first mie 
is a question whether the gilt bosses in the 
vault, for example, were not the salient points 
of a complete scheme of decoration, the less 
pronounced purtions of which are no longer 
traceable; and that they would have had a 
different effect if the whole scheme had been 


in the restoring architect's reports, as to touching 
the exterior of the Abbey, except in so far as 
doing necessary repairs bearing on the stability 
of the structure,—underpinning walls which 
rest on insecure foundations, better 
drainage for carrying off rain-water,&c. If any 
eae a be made to tamper with the 
weather-stained but perfeotly-preserved and 
sy of the lois anh tlantiaihe ened 
ront, to rive them of their colouring by the 
hand of time, and weduane Shasta Meer 





new modern Mediseval building, we do consider 


» it |i 





that a public protest should be made in such 
language as cannot be mistaken; but we are 
bound to say that no such step appears to be 


menced | contemplated as yet. 


Visitors to Tewkesbury Abbey should not 
omit, while paying attention to the numerous 
details of interest in the building, to notice ita 
effect from one or two points of view at a little 
distance. The church stands on about the 
highest ground of the town; the highest as seen 
from the west, though at no great elevation, the 
land in and about the town presenting only 
gradual and gentle undulations of contour. The 
view of the abbey from the south-east, from a 
lane running through the meadows 200 or 300 
yards from the church, is a striking one ; and, 
looking at the building from this point, it is 
almost difficult to believe that we are in Eogland, 
so curious and (in this country) unique, so essen- 
tially foreign, is the appearance of the apsidal east 
end, with its numerous clustering chapels and 
theirrough irregular pyramids of red-tiled roofing. 
Another good view is from the bridge over the 
stream nearly due weat of the church, where the 
combined grouping of the western turrets and 
central tower, rising above the farm-buildings 
which shut out the lower is very effec. 
tive. Seen as we saw it at the close of a showery 
day, the west front and turrets in strong light 
from the setting sun, relieved against an inky 
clond in the rear, with a foreground of green 
meadows partially flooded with water that re. 
flected the towers, it made a picture such as 
Girtin would have delighted in. 








BORTHWICK TOWER. 


Borrawick is a noble specimen of military 
architecture, and the finest extant example of 
the Peel tower so celebrated upon the Scottish 
border; meaning by a “ Peel” a stronghold of 
which the tower is the only considerable work, 
and which stands within a walled base-court of 
moderate area. Here, indeed, the dimensions 
of the tower are those of a Norman keep, and 
the court, though small, is guarded: by bastion 
towers of large diameter, but still the tower is 
itself the fortress, and was obviously the resi. 
dence of the lord and his family, not only during 
a siege, but at all times. Such fortresses as 
Lochleven and Urquhart on Loch Ness, though 
far inferior to Borthwick in strength of masonry 
and grandeur, are nevertheless castles, whereas 
Borthwick is a Peel. 

Though a ruin, and deserted probably for a 
couple of centuries, Borthwick is still in toler- 
able order, having been preserved by the unusual 
thickness of its walls and the excellence of their 
masonry, and the fact that both its basement 
and uppermost story are vaulted, and the upper 
vaults protected by stone roofing of a very sub- 
stantial character. The intermediate timber 
floors are all gone, and the vast cavities are 
inhabited by a numerous colony of jackdaws, 
whose heaps of guano might be removed with 
advantage. No care has been or is bestowed upon 


checked, will certainly in a few years bring 
down the upper vaults, and involve the whole 
structure in irreparable A 

The tower stands upon a of rocky land, 
protected by deep, rugged, wooded ravines 
to the south, east, north. Down two of these 
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basement, a first and second floor, and are about 
23 ft. high above the court, and 35 ft. to the 
field. In the west front, close to the angle- 
tower, is a gateway ; an opening in a very thick 
low curtain, roundheaded, and probably of the 
date of the tower. It had a drawbridge and 
portcnilis, and may have bad a low upper story. 
Above the door, outside, is a flat entablature, 
with mouldings in the Renaissance style, and 
the adjacent bastion and curtain are pierced with 
long loops, placed horizontally, evidently intended 
for muequetoons, and therefore ineertions. They 
are similar to those in the north-east bastion of 
Berwick town wall. The southern bastion has 
the original vertical loops for bows and arrows. 
The west is the weak side, for which nature has 
done nothing, The curtain accordingly is on 
that side thickened to 12 ft. or 15 ft., and there 
may have been a ditch, now filled up. 

The court was divided by a crose wall, north 
and south, of no great strength, and the tower 
stood in the western half, from six to eight 
yards from the three outer walls. The northern 
curtain is an irregular heap of ruins; upon it, 
opposite to the tower door, there seems to have 
been a mass of masonry ascended probably by 
steps, and serving as an abutment to the stone 
arch by which the main or first-floor entrance 
was reached. 

The tower is rectangular, 74 ft. north and 
south by 6Y ft. east and west, and from 90 ft. to 
110 ft. high, the latter height being to the ridge 
of the gables. In the west front is a recess, 
also rectangular, 14 ft. broad and 24 ft. deep, so 
that the building in plan resembles the Greek 
capital II, and may conveniently be divided 
intoa body and wings. The recess is not quite 
in the centre, the north wing being 31 ft. and 
the south 29 ft. broad. Also, the latter is rather 
the shorter, so that the north front measures 
69 ft., and the south front 68 ft. The arrange- 
ment of the chamber is very simple, all being 
rectangular and parallel to the sides, but the 
mode of reaching them by staircases is very 
complex. The walls are of immense thickness, 
the north or entrance side being 14 ft., and the 
other from 10 ft. to 11 ft. Those of the recess, 
being protected, are rather less, and in parts 
only 6 ft. It is remarkable that these thick- 
nesses are continued, with little or no reduction, 
to the top. The style is simple and severe, and 
although the material is cat stone, of remarkably 
fine workmanship both inside and outside the 
stracture, there is scarcely any ornamentation. 
Over the outer door, in a shallow ogee niche, is 
a saint or bishop in low relief, and within is a 
handsome canopied niche for a statue and a sort 
of seat of state or sedile for the lord. The fire- 
places also are good, and the two larger ones of 
magnificent character and dimensions. These 
ornaments belong to the Decorated style of 
architecture, and correspond with the known 
date of the building, the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The walls rise from a plain plinth, and 
are terminated by strong corbels, 2 ft. apart, and 
about 2 ft. deep, between each of which was 
a “meortriére,” and outside it a low parapet, 
now removed. As usual with Scottish towers, at 
each angle was a three-quarter low bartisan 


‘resting on the corbels, and probably rising no 


higher-than the parapet. Also, the three high- 
pitched roofs of the body and wings rise above 
and within the walls, being set back from 6 ft. 
to 8 ft. The chimneys, where they remain, are 
tall and handsome, and the three well-staircases 
opening on the roof were housed in cylindrical 
turrets with conical roofs, of which one remains, 
wanting only its finial. 

The basement is on the ground level, which is 
about 5 ft. below the exterior ward. Above itis 
a first-floor, which in the body is occupied by 
the great hall, above which is a second-floor 
containing the chapel and upper hall. Above 
this is a third floor. The divisions of the wings 
are made less lofty. The north contains six 
the south five. There are five well-stair- 
in different parts of the building. Two 
from the ground level to the first floor 
there stop. Two others commence at that 
and ascend to the roof, supplying the in- 
termediate floors, and another commences half- 
y up the height of the ball, threads two walls 
a gallery, and finally rises as a well-stair to 
the roof. There was thus a ready access from 
the first and upper floors to the battlements 
in case of danger. 

Bosement.—In the body are three chambers 
placed crossways, east and west, side by side, 
all 23 ft. long, the central 14 ft. wide, the others 
15 ft. The vanlt springs 14 ft. from the floor, 
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and in each, at the east end, is a large full- 
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arched recess, high up, narrowing to a loop. At 
the springing line of each vault is a row of strong 
corbels, evidently to support a floor, a sort of 
windowless entresol. These lower chambers 
communicate by doors, and in the south wall of 
the most southern is a recess or cupboard. The 
outer doorway, 6 ft. wide, at the level of the 
ground outside, is in the north wall, and is closed 
by a stout door, within which the passage de- 
scends eight steps. In the same wall is a well. 
stair, which ascends from the basement to the 
first floor, and there stops. In this, half-way up, 
is a door into the entresol over the northern 
chamber, from which level the stair is continued 
to the first floor. The entresols over the 
other two chambers were reached by ladders. 
The whole range clearly was intended for 
stores, in case of a siege. 

From the north and south chambers doors 
open into the basements of the two wings, also 
vaulted. The north, the prison, is 18 ft. by 
12 ft., with a high and narrow loop to the west. 
In its upper part is also a small door, = the 
adjacent entresol, which may have opened upon 
a similar floor above the prisop, or may have 
been an opening to look down into it. 

In the left wing is a vault 20 ft. long by 
12 ft. 6 in. broad, and only 8 ft. high. This was 
reached from the adjacent chamber in the body, 
and contained the well. From: this chamber, 
opening in the south wall, is a well-stair, which 
rises 10 ft. to an entresol, and thence proceeds 
to the first floor. This entresol, also vaulted, 
was 18 ft. by 12 ft. There is a fireplace and 
cupboard in the north wall, and in the south a 
small loop, 8 mural garderobe, and the door of 
entrance. From it a rise of 14 ft. leads to the 
first floor, which is thus 24 ft. above the base- 
ment. 

The first floor contains the great hall,—a noble 
chamber, 51 ft. by 24 ft., with walls from 12 ft. 
to 14 ft. thick. It is covered by a pointed barrel 
vault, quite plain, but, with the walls, of excellent 
ashlar. The height to the crown is about 30 ft. 
It occupies the whole breadth of the building. 
In the north end is a mural chamber, 8 ft. 6 in. 
by 7 ft. 10 in., which contains the head of the 
well-stair from below. This has a door into the 
hall and another into the entrance passage. 
This is the passage of the main entrance, 
4 ft. 7 in. broad, and 14 ft. long, having a door 
at each end, bnt no portcullis. It is the main 
entrance to the tower. Outside, it seems to have 
been approached by a stone arch of about 8 ft. 
span, of which the springing-course is seen 
under the door-sill. In the vaulted mural 
passage are the opposite doors, one mentioned 
already upon the stair-head, the other leading to 
the kitchen, which occupies the north wing. 

At the other extremity of this northern end 
of the hall a door opens into a well-stair, 
7 ft.10 in. in diameter, which here commences, 
and sapplies the upper floor and the roof. The 
east side of the hall is pierced by two windows, 
square-headed, in deep-splayed arched recesses 
of 7 ft. opening, and 22 ft. apart. Besides these, 
towards the north end isa small light, a mere 
loop, in a recess of 2 ft. 7 in. opening. 

The great feature of the hall, after its fine 
pointed vault, is a grand fireplace, 9 ft. broad and 
3 ft. deep, with a projecting hood of stone, which 
dies into the wall about two-thirds of the way up, 
and is supported by two double half-shafts, with 
bases and carved caps and a flowered band above, 
all in the Decorated style. This occupies the 
centre of the south end, and on each side of it, 
high up, are recesses of 5 ft. opening ending in 
loops of 1 ft. The hood is broken down and the 
fireplace in decay, but its remains are very 
striking. Along the west side of the hall are 
various openings. In the centre 1s a window 
recess, § ft. 10 in. broad and 9 ft. deep, from 
which aside opening leads into a vaulted serving. 
room, 5 ft. by 11 ft., which again opens into the 
kitchen. In the south end of this side a door 
opens inte the withdrawing-room, and another 
door into a well-stair, which here commences, 
and communicates with the upper floors of the 
south wing, and the roof. Near the north end of 

this side a low arch or buttery-hatch opened direct 
into the kitchen. Besides these openings, there 
are two ornamental recesses. The one a niche 
in the north wall for a statue, about 5 ft. high, 
with a handsome groined -and ficriated 
aud a base resting upon a half-shaft, probably 
for a statue of the patron saint of the family. 
Also in the west wall, near the fireplace, is a sort 
of sedile, 4 ft. broad, with an ogee canopy, con 
taining on a shield the three cinquefoils the 
Borthwick arms. The walls of the hall seem to 
bave been either painted or covered with devices, 


one of which, “ Ye Temple of Honour,” was re- 
cently to be seen. Here and in the staircases are 
many masons’ marks, Two of the doors have 
heads as of three sides of a hexagon, something 
like the Berkeley arch. 

The kitchen ry er the first floor of the north 
wing. It is 16 ft. by 22 ft., and is spanned by & 
large flat arch, the western half into a 
stone hood, under which the principal culinary 
operations were carried on. There are three 
recesses with loops in the north and west sides, 
one of which is blocked by a later oven. There 
is also a small fireplace. The entrances are from 
the main door of the hall and from the serving- 
room, and between is the buttery- 

The withdrawing-room occupies the south 
wing, and is 19 ft. by 14 ft. It was entered 
from the hall and from the well.stair, and has 
recesses and small windows towards the south 
and west, besides wall cupboards. The south 
wall contains, in a vaulted chamber, the head 
of the staircase from the well-room and its 
entresol ; and in this wall also is a mural chamber, 
8 ft. by 7 ft., with two doors, a window, and, in 
its flat slab-covered roof, a shaft, probably for a 
stove chimney. This is called Queen Mary’s 
room, and was probably her bed-chamber when 
she visited Borthwick. This and the larger room 
are plugged for panelling, and the contiguous 
doorways from the stairs and the hall had a 
wooden porch shutting them off in the corner of 
the room, eo that there was a passage either 
from the Queen’s room or the staircase into the 
hall without entering the withdrawing-room. 
Above the hall, a corresponding space, 51 ft. 
by 24 ft. is divided by a cross-wall into an upper 
hall and a chapel. The wpper hall, 27 ft. by 
24 ft., has a large fireplace, with a stone 
and flanking shafts, and near it a window, both 
in the east wall. In the north wall is a large 
recess and window, and a door into the north. 
eastern staircase. In the west wall is a window 
in a recess, and a door which leads by a mural 
passage into the north wing, and into a garderobe 
in the north wall. 

The chapel, 24 ft, by 21 ft., has a recess of 
9 ft. wide, in which is the east window, a piscina, 
and analmbry. It had also two south windows, 
and between them asmall fireplace. In ite west 
wall is the entrance.door from the well-stair, and 
a door, 2 ft. above the floor, from the south wing, 
which probably opened into a raised seat for the 
lord. Both chapel and upper hall had a flat 
timber roof, and were 14 ft, high. 

The room next above these, the third floor of 
the body, was of the dimensions of the great 
hall. It had three windows to the east and one 
to the north, south, and west. It was entered 
from the well-staircase in the north-east corner, 
and that of the south wing, and it had a door 
direct into the north wing. This room has a long, 
full-centered barrel vault, which rises about 6 ft, 
above the walls, and is therefore, to the crown, 
about 15 ft. high. It is probable that this great 
chamber was broken up by partitions, but it 
contains no fireplace. 

Corresponding to these floors in the body are, 
in the south wing, five,—the first being the with- 
drawing-room already described, and 13 ft, high. 
The second has two windows, a fireplace, and a 
mural garderobe, and is about 11 ft. high. The 
third, the same, and is 8 ft. high ; the fourth has 
the same arrangements, and, in addition, a door 
into the private seat of the chapel. It is 17 ft. 
high. The fifth floor has two windows only, and 
is about 15 ft, high to the crown of its vaulted 
roof, All the chambers in this wing are of the 
same size, and one over another. 

The chambers in the north wing are over, and 
of the same size with, the first floor or kitchen, 
the hood and chimney-shaft of which, built 
against the west wall, passes up through each 
floor, tapering asit rises. In this wing there are 
six floors, most having two windows and some a 
fireplace. The second floor—that over the kitchen 
‘—is entered from the eastern well-stair, whence, 
at 12 ft. above the floor of the hall, a mura! passage 
threads the north wall and its window recess, and 
leads into the chamber. Hence, ascending in the 
west wall of the hall 10 ft., it reaches the com. 
mencement of a well stair, which leads to the 
upper floors and the roof. The upperraost and 
sixth floor is in the vault of the roof, and is lighted 


y | by orifices in its gables. 


Besides these chambers in the two wings there 
are small mural chambers at two levels in the 
west wall, which are reached from the south 
stair, and look into the recess on the west front 
of the tower. 

The battlements are still accessible by two 





staircases, and the three roofs are seen to rise 


it is said, by Cromwell’s shot, when he battered 

the castle from this side, beyond the ravine. 
Borthwick Tower was built under a licence 

from James II. to Sir William Borthwick of that 


HISTORY, 


The family of Borthwick, though for centuries 
the owners of this estate, derive their name from 
a place on the shore of Borthwickwater, in the 
shire of Selkirk, whence, at a remote period, 
they migrated to the lands and castle of Catcane, 
holding it with Legertwood and Herriot Muir, 
whence they again removed to Lockerwart, to 
which they gave the name of Borthwick, an 
inversion common in Jreland, but rare in Eng. 
land and Scotland. Their predecessors at 


hood | Locherwart were the Hays of Yester. 


The first of the nameon record was, I., Thomas 
de Borthwick, temp. David II., and who held 
lands in Berwickshire. His son, II., Sir William 
Borthwick, of Cateune, was living 1378, and his 
son, ILI., Sir William Borthwick, in 1387-1401, 
and who was father of, IV., Sir William, of 
Legertwood, who, in 1410, had a grant from 
Robert Duke of Albany of the lands of Borth- 
wick and Thoftcotys, in Selkirk; V., another 
William, son of the last, was one of the 
sent to England for the ransom of JamesI, To 
him, as Willelmus de Borthwic, miles, the king 
granted, 2nd June, 1430, a letter of licence, 
“eonstruendi castrum in illo loco qui vulgariter 
dicitur le Mot de Lochorwort.....ac in 
eodem castro et fortalicio Constabularium, 
Janitorem, custodesque necessarios et optimos 
pro sua voluntate providendi, removendi, et 
omnia alia que ad securitatem et fortificationem 
dicti castri necessaria fuerit faciendi.” 

Such a licence is rare in Scotland, where the 
nobles were very independent of the Crown, and 
the country commonly go disturbed that a castle 
was almost a of life. To the castle so 
licensed to be built was given the name of 
Borthwick. It is probably from the term “Le 
Mot” that there was already a strong place 
there, for which indeed the position was very 
suitable. This Sir William seems to have been 
the first Lord Borthwick. His lineal male de- 
scendant, John, the eight lord, held out his 
castle for a time against Cromwell’s artillery. 
His son, John, the ninth lord, died childless 
1681, and on his death the castle passed to his 
sister’s son, Dundas, of Harrington, from which 
family, after two descents, the castle was pur- 
chased by Borthwick of Croston, descended 
from a younger son of the first lord, and his 
male descendant in the tenth generation claimed, 
in 1774, the barony, which, however, was ulti- 
mately granted to a still nearer male heir. 

John, the fifth lord, was a strong isan of 


to Borthwick three weeks after her 

with Bothwell, 7th June, 1577, and, 
being followed by the lords, fled thence 
on the 11th to Dunbar, asapage. No 


doubt she slept in the chamber called by her 
name. Bothwell, at that time, possessed the 
adjacent castle of Crichton. 

The Borthwick arms carved in the hall of the 
castle are,—(A) three cinquefoils (sable). 

The adjacent church was rebuilt, or nearly so, 
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ore important. The large modern works-on 





tions they filled all their temples and towns with 
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rary remains of ancient Greece and Rome were 
not at all likely to be materially increased,— 
or, at any rate, the possibility of their inx- 
crease was very remote,—it was, on the other 
hand, quite certain that our store of Classic 
antiquities in the shspe of sculpture, architec- 
ture, , and specimens of handicraft gene. 
rally, would be largely augmented,—to an ex- 
tent, indeed, to which there was hardly any 
limit whatever. Perhaps some of his (the lec- 
turer’s) audience had read in the Times of that 
morning the interesting account which was 
given of one year’s discoveries in that great 
centre of ancient art, Olympia. These and 
from | kindred discoveries gave us every reason to 
hope that we were now only at the dawn of an 
era of such discoveries, and encouraged us to 
believe that our stores of antiquities would be 
enriched to an indefinite extent. Now art was 
a language,—and a language, moreover, which 
did not change or become corrupt or forgotten, 
as did the languages of speech or literature. 
Was it not, then, of the highest importance 
that in imparting to our youth a knowledge of 
classic life and literature, we should also im- 
part to them a knowledge of Classic art ? 
This was a especies of knowledge which, 
once properly imparted, would never be for. 
gotten, and taken in conjunction with the 
study of Classic literature, would explain and 
illustrate the meaning of passages and make the 
stady much more interesting. If a knowlege of 
Classic art and antiquities formed part of a 
generally-recognised curriculum, our museums 
would not have the aspect of so many col- 
lections of mere dry bones which they presented 
even to those who had had some Classical training. 
What did the average Classical echolar really 
know of Classical art and antiquities farther than 
he was able to glean from perfanctorily turning 
to a dictionary to see how the toga was worn or 
what wag the arrangement of a Greek theatre ? 
Any systematic study of Classical art was almost 
totally unknown in England ; in fact, it had only 
recently commenced to be known atall. It was 
almost completely neglected in our great centres 
of edacation, the universities ; not that we had 
not in England great archwologists able to vie 
successfully with those of other European nations, 
but simply because they received no encourage- 
ment to popularise their special branch of learn- 
ing, but had to pursue it almost alone or in 
connexion with positions they might hold at the 
British Museum or elsewhere. In short, it 
formed no part of the general culte of educated 
Englishmen. Here, Classical literature and 
language were studied to the neglect of Classical 
art and archwology; but it was not so in Ger. 
many, where there had been a great revival of 
Classical knowledge and studies during the last 
century, this revival being largely characterised by 
the renewed interest devoted to monuments and 
works ofart. For along while England was at the 
head of Classical scholarship, but since the time of 
Winckelmann her supremacy in this respect bad 
been on the wane. In every university of im. 
portance in Germany there was a more or less 
complete museum of casts from works of Classic 
art, and the antiquities of Greece and Rome 
were studied, as they should be in this country, 
part passu with Classic literature. The casts 
were used to illustrate the remarks of lecturers 
and oan who were careful to make clear 
in what excellence in art consisted. These studies 
were having the result of placing the Germans 
in the forefront of archsological research, and 
we in England, who at one time took the lead, 
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of their men only too readily. They fou 
profitable; they raised the price of coal, bu 
quite out of proportion to the increase in cost 
of production. Those events have borne bitter 
fruit, not only for the owners, but also for the 
whole industry, especially for the iron trade; 
indeed, for the whole population of England. 
The price of coal has since fallen enormously ; 
the wages of the colliers have aleo been reduced, 
bat not at all to the same degree as the 
coal ; and to this must be that in the 
former period the working hours also were 
shortened, and the colliers individually produce 
less now than a few years ago. Supported by 
their unions, however, the men firmly resist 
further reduction of or the re-introduction 
of longer hours, and we continually from the 
coal districts of wages disputes or even of strikes. 
Owners of collieries, however, declare that, under 
present circumstances, they work without any 
profit, in many cases even at a loss—at least of 
the interest on their capital. Many mines have 
consequently reduced work to a minimum, other 
owners have entirely stopped working them ; and 
while we are writing this, we are informed that 
again several of the largest works in Wales and 
in the Darham district have announced to their 
men that they intend ing work in a few 
days. But as long as no decisive improvement 
takes place in the position of the iron industry, 
which alone consumes about a third of the total 
production of coal, we need not reckon upon an 
improvement in the condition of affairs. The 
Po of coal from England, however, which in 
1873 had sunk toe 12,619,000 tons, rose again last 
year to 16,266,000 tons, But this export is not 
at present very profitable. The average price 
of exported coal in the port of shipment was, at 
the end of 1873, 20a, 9d. per ton, at the close of 
1876 only 10s. 3d., the coat of production not 
falling in anything like the proportion of this 
reduction. Amongst all the branches of industry 
of England, the iron trade shows the most de- 
plorable results. All the different descriptions— 
pig-iron, hoop-iron, rod-iron, bar-iron, rails, 
boiler.plates, tin-plate, cast-iron, steel—exhibit 
in their export figures a considerable reduction 
against the preceding year, the decrease amount- 
ing on the whole to 240,000 tons. But this falling. 
off does not extend to last year alone; the 
decline has been steady since 1872, when the 
export of iron and manufactured iron reached 
its highest point with 3,383,000 tons, until 
last year it fell to 2,219,000 tons. The 
question arises now, Can there be expected, 
and under what conditions, an improvement 
of affairs? Producers of pig-iron affirm that 
they cannot exist at the present prices, and that 
they keep their works going, as far as they do, 
only to escape the enormous losses consequent 
upon the putting ont of furnaces. This assertion 
is to some extent confirmed by the fact that the 
prices, or cost of production, of coals are still far 
higher than they were in 1869 and 1870, the 
prices of iron during those years being about the 
same as now, and that, besides, the large capital 
laid ont in works at present partly standing idle 
is lying dead. Wages, however, have gone down 
ogain in the iron industry to the level before the 
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industry has thus so considerably fallen since 
1872, the import of those products has greatly 
extended, that of all descriptions of steel goods 
having been increased threefold ; and this rapid 
increase is beginning to attract attention, even 
to cause a kind of alarm, in England herself.” 








THE CONNEXION OF GREEK 
AND ROMAN ART WITH THE TEACHING 
OF THE CLASSICS. 


Mr, Smnery Corvin, Slade Professor of Fine 
Art at Cambridge, delivered the first of a series 
of five Cantor lectures on this subject, under 
the auspices of the Society of Arts, on Monday 
afternoon last, Lord Alfred Churchill in the 
chair. The large hall was about half-filled. 

Professor Colvin commenced by remarking 
that ever since modern Europe, at the close of 
the Middle Ages, commenced to turn its atten- 
tion to the antiquities of Greece and Rome, two 
kinds of antiquities had been sought after and 
studied, viz., the remains of literature in books, 
and the remains of art and handicraft in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, pottery, &c. Bat, although 
@ Classical education might be defined as the 
training of the mind by a systematic study of 
the genius of ancient Greece and Rome, that 
study had been, and was being, pursued almost 
entirely with reference to the literary remains 
alone. Since the early days of the revival of 
Classic learning, our materials of all kinds had 
greatly increased, both with regard to remnants 
of ancient literature and relics of ancient art. The 
stores of literary and monumental remains which 
we now possessed would have overwhelmed the 
imagination of the early labourers in the field of 
Classic antiquities, enthusiastic as they were. 
Their enthusiasm gradually resolved itself into 
a settled, sober study of, and regard for, Classic 
antiquity, and all civilised nations had agreed 
that this study of Greek and Roman antiquities 
should form part of the education of their sous. 
However great might be the progress of science, 
and however important might be the increase in 
our knowledge of the natural world, the study 
of the antiquities of Greece and Rome would 
probably continue to the end of all things to 
be one part of the education of civilised men. 
A Classical education, properly speaking, was 
one which, firstly, sought to get as much 
knowledge, and that knowledge as thorough ‘and 
profound as possible, of the works and life of 
those two great nations of antiquity, the Greeks 
and Romans; and, secondly, one which in the 
course of the acquisition of that knowledge 
would impart to the mind as complete a training 


general rise. But those wages are still higher | as possible. The one sovereign of | were often compelled to go and sit at their feet. 
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her until lately unrivalled réle of explorer and 
discoverer (and amongst societies which had done 
much in this direction was the Dilettanti Society ) ; 
but now the Germans were actually wresting 
from us the laurels which we had won in the 

ion and discovery of ancient monuments. 
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Incomparably the most important discoveries 


that great people. Not only were they endowed 
with great physical beauty and ‘ection in 
their persons, bat they lived extraor- 
dinarily favourable conditions of climate, and 
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which had been made of late were those at 
Olympia by German explorers, although they 
had not caused the sensation which has fol- 
lowed the excavations at Troy and Mycen#,— 
these again being German discoveries. The 
remarkable discoveries in Cyprus, again, were the 
work of an Italian, acting as American vice- 
consul there. So that not only the scholarship 
of archwology, but the enterprise of archwology 
was passing away from us into foreign hands. 
The lecturer next explained, by means of an 
illustration on the wall, how the Greeks translated 
an epic poem into sculpture, choosing as his 
example the continuous sculptured frieze of the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates, which repre- 
sents the incidents connected with the attempt 
of the Tyrrhenian pirates to carry off Bacchus to 
Italy. The poem, which was read by Mr. Colvin, 
narrated how the sailors bound the god, how he 
broke the withs or chains with which he was 
bound, and changed himself into a lion, a well of 
wine at the same time bubbling up in the midst 
of the ship, and vines and ivy springing up and 
entwining with the ship’s tackle; and how the 
terrified sailors jumped into the sea and were 
transformed into dolphins. All this, said Mr. 
Colvin, was faithfully depicted in the soulptured 
frieze referred to, and the way in which the 
subject was made to lend itself to the conditions 
and limitations of sculptural art was in the 
highest degree interesting and instractive. This, 
too, was only on a small scale, for the Choragic 
monuments were very small, and were merely 
used for the purpose of depositing the 
tripods which were accorded to the owner 
or trainer of the chorus which had been the 
most successful in musical or dramatic competi- 
tions, there having been a whole street of these 
monuments at Athens. In conclusion, Mr. Colvin 
said that in the study of Greek art for its own 
sake the student must necessarily acquire a 
knowledge of art generally and of its materials 
and capabilities. He must learn what could be 
done in sculpture and what in bronze, and what 
were the particular virtues and characteristics 
of other materials, such, for instance, as terra- 
cotta. Then, again, art had its historical phase, 
in common with literature. Of course the study 
of Claesical art could not be studied apart from 
Classical literature, especially the writings of 
some authors who wrote what we should call 
guide-books. Amongst them might be named 
Pausanias, whose forte was geography and topo- 
graphy ; Pliny, the encyclopzdist of natural 
history and the arts; and Lucian, the novelist 
and writer of romantic criticisms. 

The second lecture will be given on Monday 
afternoon next. 





GLASS PAINTING. 

At a meeting of the Architectural Section of 
the Glasgow Philosophical Society, held on the 
28th ult., within the Corporation Galleries in 
that city, a paper was read upon the subject of 
“ Glass Painting,” by Mr. Stephen Adam. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. David Thomson, and 
there was a full attendance of members. 

Mr. Adam commenced with a description of 
the labour involved in the production of a 
stained-glass window, which he said might be 
treated in three distinct manners, viz., the 
mosaic, the mosaic enamel, and the enamel. After 
details respecting these three methods of treat- 
ment he proceeded to trace the early history and 
modern development of the art, pointing out 
wherein modern artists had succeeded in catch- 
ing the spirit of the old, wherein they had 
failed to do so, and by what means the art might 
be revived to its former position by avoiding the 
causes of decay. He showed that stained glass 
was probably known to the Egyptians, but there 
was no trace of its existence among the Greeks, 
and unlees Dr. Schliemann should enlighten us 
on the matter we were likely to remain ignorant 

concerning it. He ventured the opinion that a 
nation so thoroughly imbued with a perception 
of the beautiful as were the Greeks, would not, 
could not, be blind to the use of glass as an 
exponent of nature and art. After noticing the 
existence of stained glass at a very early period 
of the Christian Church, Mr. Adam referred to 
the Early English style, with its three classes of 
windows, the medallion, the figure and canopy, 
and the Jesse. With respect to the decay of the 
art, the generally accepted theory was that this 
was attributable to the influence of the Reforma- 
tion, With this he disagreed, though he believed 
the Reformation, and its consequent troubles, 
may have discouraged the practice of glass- 
staining. He believed the germs of ite decadence 


were to be found in the introdaction of a false 
style,—false in principle, and false and incon- 
sistent in execution, He expressed his con- 
currence with the opinion that the golden age of 
glass-painting was the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; and, in concluding, stated that the 
causes which erties po pieraggs  hiein. cave 
were fully apprecia' we were now 
in tbe dawn. or rather, in the midst of a revival. 
It were vain, however, to hope that we could 
ever attain to the simplicity and purity of early 
art, for even our imitations of it were to a large 
extent sophisticated. But he hailed the tokens 
already given of a new birth to the art as an indi- 
cation of higher things, and accordingly looked 
hopefully to the futare. With regard to the 
German glass, which had been so extensively 
introduced, he stated that this importation was 
not resorted to until native artists had put them- 
selves out of court by varied and ever-increasing 
monstrosities. He was confident if they returned 
to the old ways of producing really artistic work, 
that there was sufficient patriotism among 
British connoisseurs to banish for ever the 
barbarous abortions. Were it possible, he believed 
it would be beneficial to establish an artistic 
tribunal for the purpose of testing all work pro- 
fessing to be high art, such tribunal to be armed 
with plenary power to accomplish the demolition 
of the many existing outrages on taate. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Adam for his inte- 
resting paper brought the proceedings to a 
close. 








THE NEW BARRACKS NEAR GLASGOW. 


Tux operations in connexion with the large 
military establishment at Maryhill are being 
rapidly pushed forward, and it is hoped that by 
the close of the current year but little will be 
wanting to complete the work. By the erection 
of the new barracks on a pleasant site on the 
eastern bank of the Kelvin, and about two miles 
and a half tothe north of Glasgow, the intention 
of the War Office is to supersede the old military 
depét in Gallowgate, a crowded and somewhat 
unhealthy district of the city,—at least, before 
the Improvement Trustees entered so vigorously 
upon the important scheme they have in hand. 
Originally the buildings at Maryhill were in the 
hands of a contractor who broke the ground 
some six years ago, but some misunderstanding 
arising, the War Departnient determined on 
assuming more direct control of the works. 
These, we learn, have since been carried on by 
a system of civil and military labour combined, 
and which has been attended with the most 
gratifying results. The buildings in course of 
erection cover an area of about 30 acres, allowing 
an additional 30 acres for the purpose of a drill 
and exercise ground. Fortunately the authorities 
were able to find upon their own ground a supply 
of stone excellently adapted for building pur- 
poses, and this, it is computed, has enabled 
them to effect a saving of several thousands of 
pounds. Accommodation will ultimately be pro- 
vided within the boundary for a battalion of 
infantry 800 strong, stables for a squadron 
of cavalry, and quarters for a battery of 
field artillery. We have already described in 
these columns the plans of the various buildings 
in detail, but it may not be ont of place to 
recall the leading features. From the extensive 
site it will be readily seen that the separate 
buildings are varied in character, and in 
every way adequate to the requirements of a 
large military establishment. Among the more 
prominent may be mentioned achapel and school 
in the Gothic style of architecture, a spacious 
hospital which is all but finished, baths, wash- 
houses, canteen, game-rooms, and a gymnasium 
to be fitted up in the most approved style, 
The authorities have thus shown every desi 
to study not only the health and convenience 
of the men in providing them with suitable 
and commodious quarters, but have had due 
regard to the requirements of their higher 
nature in affording them the means of instrac- 
tion and recreation. The main entrance to the 
infantry section of the barracks is by @ massive 
ornamental gateway on the Maryhill-road, while 
the artillery and cavalry entrance will be by 
the Balgray-road. The burgh of Marybill is a 
thriving one, and there are maay collieries 
and public works close at band. The sur- 
rounding district, however, is rich in scenes of 
natural beauty, and when viewed from the 
aristocratic terraces in Great Western-road the 
architectural features of the new barracks serve 
greatly to enhance the general effect of the land- 





desire | used. 





THE GROCERS’ COMPANY'S MIDDLE. 
CLASS DAY SCHOOL, 


which have the advantege 
the upper floor are eight 
library ; on the principal floor, of w 
is given, is the entrance-hall, placed in the centre 
of the building, from which a double 
leads to both upper and lower floors. 
right of the entrance are hat and coat rooms, 
mS pr -hag bag of the princi 
and "s ive i 
eet as on this floor. The 
head.master’s room, &c. forms a mezzanine story. 
On the lower floor, which is slightly raised above 
the playgroand level, the dining-hall for 200 boys 
is placed, with the kitchens, sculleries, larders, 
tradesmen’s entrance, &c., adjoining thereto 
(which do not communicate with any other part 
of the building), and also undermasters’ rooms 
and two class-rooms. In a sub-basement the 
heating apparatas is formed, which supplies 
warmed fresh air to all parts of the building. 

One of the chief features of this design is a 
large semicircular lecture-theatre, placed at the 
rear, and entered from the principal floor, being 
nearly of the full height of the main building, 
and capable of seating upwards of 800 persons. 
The cloisters under the theatre form a covered 
playground. The building has been erected at 
a cost of 15,0001., Messrs. Holland & Hannen 
being the builders. 








A NEW DOCK AT DEPTFORD. 


In addition to the numerous graving-docks 
situated in the locality of Deptford, an extensive 
one is about to be constructed for Messrs. Wm. 
Walker & Co., at their Deptford Green Yard, 
being the second large dock recently built for 
this firm, from the designs of Mr. E. C. Homer, 
C.E., the former one being 420 ft. long, 110 ft. 
in extreme width, and a brick entrance 63 ft. 
wide. The present dock will be 320 ft. in length, 
with an additional space at the head for length. 
ening it another 300 ft. (ultimately to be ex. 
tended), 92 ft. in extreme width, and will have 
a 50 ft. caisson entrance, with a draught of water 
on the sill of 19 ft. When completed it will be 
fitted up with large pumping machinery, dol- 
phins, and. the most modern appliances for 
facilitating the docking and undocking of vessels, 
and capable of holding ships of between 3,000 
and 4,000 tons burden. 








LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


Ar the usual fortnightly meeting of this 
Society on Wednesday, Mr, Alexander Ross, 
district engineer of the London and North- 
Western Railway, read a paper on “ Hydraulic 
Machinery, with Special Reference to its Appli- 
cation to Railway Goods Yards.” The author, 
after enumerating the properties of water and 
the laws which govern ite action, described the 
hydrostatic press patented by Bramab. He 
next described Sir W. G. Armstrong’s method of 
transmitting power by water-pressure by means 
of a dead-weight accumulator, and explained the 
object and working of the various details con- 
nected with it, pointing out that the water was 
not a motive agent, but merely a carrier of 
power, much in the same way that shafting is 
For station-yards and places where 
machines are scattered over large areas and 
intermittent in their action, Mr. Ross strongly 
advocated the use of hydraulic machinery in 
preference to long lines of shafting or other 
means of transmitting power, as thereby the 
wear and tear is much reduced. 
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ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.——Plan. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE accompanying illustration gives the front 
view in perspective of the proposed building for 
Trinity College, London. We publish also a plan. 
This institation was founded in 1872, and received 
incorporation by a special charter in 1875, for the 
purpose of promoting the advancement of musical 
and general education, musical science being 
the prircipal feature of the college curriculam 
and examinations. The council or corporation 
consists of twenty members, for the most part 
graduates in arts or music. Mr. H. G. Bonavia 
Hunt, M.B., F.G.8., is the warden, and Dr. 
John W. Hinton, M.A., is the present honorary 
secretary. The most popular work of the 
college has been the establishment of local 
examinations in elementary musical knowledge, 
in respect of which 100 local centres have been 
appointed, and upwards of 5,000 students have 
been enrolled. The accepted design is by Mr. 
Alfred Langston, 16, Tavistock-street, Bedford. 
square. The building when complete is to 
consist of a number of small class-rooms on the 
ground.floor, a large public hall, containing plat- 
form and organ, a library, a dining-hall, a college 
chapel, and rooms for official residence; the 
external architecture being Domestic Gothic 
throughout. We believe that negotiations are 
in progress for the purchase of a site near the 
Thames Embankment, 








NOTES ON SOME CONDEMNED OITY 
CHURCHES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Ar the ordinary general meeting 


of and si by the members of the sub- 
committee referred to. The following is its 
substance :— 

In accordance with the request of the Com- 


mittee for the Conservation of Ancient Monu- 


archives of the Institute, a sub-committee was 
formed consisting of Mr. Teulon, Mr. E. Ferrey, 
Mr. G, H. Birch, and Mr. R. Phené Spiers, who 
have for some time past been engaged in per. 
sonally visiting the churches and carefally noting 
their appearance, present state, fittings, antiqui- 
ties, and monuments. Broadly speaking, the 
very existence of most of these churches is 
threatened. A few sops to Cerberus, in the 
shape of some twenty of them, distinguished by 
their antiquarian or other interest, are to be 
retained ; and all the others that have outlived 
the fire, and against whose walle the surging 
tide of the restless traffic of ages has beaten, are 
at last to saccumb to be swept away, and their 
very sites and names forgotten. The necessity 
fer the existence of the sub-committee on this 
subject is apparent from the fact that since they 
commenced their laboars two of these churches 
have been destroyed, two more marked for 
destruction are awaiting the signal for the axes 
and hammers to commence the work of havoc ; 
and another is being shorn and lopped of its 
bulk to suit the modified views of the nineteenth 
centary. Passing by the historical question of 
when and by whom London was first divided 
into parishes, we make our starting-point tue 
Great Fire, which had just swept over the 
devoted city, and of the 107 parish churches 
existing within and just without the walle, 22 
only remained after the fire, and of these 22, 
nine have since been rebuilt, so that 85 were 
actually consumed in the flames. Of these 85, 
35 were never rebuilt; but the parishes were 
amalgamated with the adjoining ones, so that 
one church served two pari The rebuild. 
ing of most of these churches took place within 
the next fifteen or twenty years subsequently to 
the fire, so od roughly speaking, comiemed 
mencement of the cen we 

107 churches tn London, thes te te the Oley. In 
little more than‘three.quarters of a century this 
number has been redaced to ninety-five, twelve 
of them having been utterly 
two more are awaiting their fate. thirty- 
one, in addition to those already doomed 
destroyed, are at present thought worthy of the 
game fate, and of this number some few are 
threatened with immediate destruction. With 





ments, that a detailed account of the condemned 
City churches should be preserved amongst the 





in accordance with their instructions, to 
their chief points of interest. There are the 
churches of St. Dionis Backchurch ; All Hallows, 
Bread-street ; St. Margaret Pattens; St. George, 
Botolph.lane ; St. Mary Abchurch; St. Edmund 
the King; St. Mary Aldermary; St. Anne and 
St. Agnes, Aldersgate ; St. Michael, Paternoster 
Royal, College-hill; St. Stephen, Coleman- 
street; and St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf. 

St. Dionis Backchurch consists on plan of an 
i lar square, divided into nave and aisles 
by four Ionic colamns on each side. The nave 
is covered with a barrel-vault of elliptic form, 
being penetrated by four smaller elliptic vaults 
on each side, with circular clearstory windows. 
The aisles are covered by flat ceilings, divided 
by architraves, which are carried by colamns at 
the wall sides; there are no responds on north 
and south sides. The exterior of the church, 
with the exception of the tower and east front, 
which are in stone, is built of rubble masonry 
covered with stucco. Some years ago Mr. G. E. 
Street made a design for entirely Gothicising 
the church, including the tower, but the scheme 
was abandoned. This church will very shortly 
be destroyed. The total cost of its erection was 
5,7351. 10s. 8d. 
All Hallows’, Bread.street, cum St. John the 
Evangelist, Watling-street—The plan of this 
church is a long parallelogram, without aisles. 
The front towards Bread.street is occupied at 
the south-west angle by thetower. The interior 
is not striking, the fittings only giving interest 
to it. The ceiling is flat, coved at the sides, 
the cove being groined to the windows in six 
compartments on each side. The reredos is of 
oak, and very lofty ; the Corinthian colamns on 
either side have been painted in imitation of 
marble. The carved wreaths of froit and 
flowers are undoubtedly by Grinling Gibbons. A 
* deconsecration” service, whatever that may 
be, was recently held in the obarch, which has 
since been. closed, and is now only awaiting the 


whilst | order for the work of demolition to commence. 


The sub-committee enter their earnest protest 
against the demolition of one of the most curious 
and interesting of Wren’s towers, which, apart 
from the associations connected with Milton and 
Sir Isaac Newton, deserves to be preserved for 
ite own artistic merit. The total cost of erecting 





this church was 3,348. 7s. 2d. 
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St. Margaret Pattens, Rood-lane, is a parallelo- 
gram on plan, with an aisle on the north side 
and terminated on the west by the tower. The 
east end has three divisions; the central one is 
recessed, and contains the altar-piece. The 
western gallery-front forms a continuous canopy 
over the churchwardens’ seats. The sword-rest, 
of wrought-iron, is richly designed, but the chief 
object of interest is the beautifal Renaissance 
lectern. 

St. George, Botolph-lane.—The plan of this 
church comprises a nave and north and south 
aisles, with tower at the north-west end. The 
nave has an arched ceiling, enriched with 
coffers and panels, and pierced by circular 
clearstory lights. The aisles have flat ceilings, 
with flat architraves. A great defect in the 
interior is the wide space between the columns, 
which are Corinthian, and only two in number 
on each side, the effect being one of great weak- 
ness. The seating was lowered in 1838, and, 
although of oak, bas been painted and grained 
a lighter colour. The pulpit is of unusual and 
elegant design. The east end is pleasing in 
proportion and arrangement. The aisles have 
sloping half-pediments, abutting against the 
centre projection of chancel, which is also 
pedimented. 

St. Mary Abchurch-cum-St. Lawrence Pountney. 
In plan this church is nearly a square of 60 ft. 
by 65 ft., covered by a cupola supported on eight 
arches and pendentives. This idea of a central 
dome Wren reverted to in St. Mildred’s, Bread- 
street, and also in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. The 
treatment of the central cupola is very charming, 
and the interior geverally is one of the most 
beautiful in the City. The fittings are intact. 
The dome springs from a modillion cornice, ard 
was painted by Sir James Thornhill. The 
subject represented is rather obscured now by 
dirt and smoke, but the idea is eight seated 
female figures, painted in chiaroscuro, represent- 
ing saints or virtues. This part of the dome is 
pierced by four oval lights, above which is a 
painted cornice, and the remainder of the surface 

of the dome is painted in colours, with a repre- 
sentation of the cherubic choir playing on divers 
instruments of music. The oak altar-piece is 
remarkably rich, and is unquestionably from the 
hands of Grinling Gibbons. The woodwork 
generally throughout this church is thoroughly 
typical of the solid, dignified, and handsome 
work to be found in most of the City churches. 
Externally the church is not strikingly hand- 
some, and any one ignorant of its internal 
beauties would be disposed to depreciate the idea 
of its being preserved. It was covered with 
stucco, but of late years this has been removed, 
revealing its red brick wallsand stone dressings. 
The tower has circular-headed windows in the 
belfry-stage, with a cornice from which rises a 
square cupola surmounted by an open lantern 
and spire. The churchyard has been levelled, 
and made into a sort of courtyard on the south 
side, open to Abchurch-lane, The church was 
completed in 1686, and cost 4,922/, 2s. 43d. 

St. Edmund the King-cum-St. Nicholas Acons. 
This church is on the north side of Lombard- 
street, and its site is naturally one of those 
“intensely-compressed valuable ones,” very 
much coveted. It stands north and south,—avery 
unusual deviation,—and in plan is a long paral- 
lelogram, with an altar recess at the north end, 
and a tower breaking into the area at the south. 
It is principally lighted from the north and south 
ends, the side windows having been blocked by 
the erection of the neighbouring banks. The 
ceiling is flat, and coved at the sides. There is 
® western gallery on each side of the tower, 
and the organ stands in front of the tower. 
From its position the church has but one front, 
which faces Lombard-street. It is set back 
about 5 ft. and the tower and spire project about 
18 in. beyond this. The front is in'stone, and in 
good condition. The church was rebuilt in 1690, 
at an expense of 5,2071, 11s, 

8t. Mary Aldermary.—In plan this church 
has nave and side-sisles, with a western tower, 

partly in the church, The interior has four 
colamns of the Ccrinthian order on each side, 
and two attached colamns at each end. These 
colamns were set on plinths the same height as 
the old pewing. An architrave and cornice rest 
on them. The central part of the ceiling is 
arched; over the aisles the ceiling is flat; at 
the east and west ends of the arched part it is 
enriched with coffers and roses; in the centre 
it is pierced by semicircular windows, one on 
each side, making a complete groin. There is 
& western gallery, containing the organ, The 
church has lost nearly all its original internal 


fittings, and,has endured the indignity of having 

inserted in its windows. Externally, on 
the south and east sides, it is yess ttn 
Portland stone. The tower is in two pri 
stories, the lower one lighted by ciroular-headed 
windows, the upper one by square windows. 
The tower finishes with a block cornice and 
parapet and corner urns, above which is a turret 
of wood, covered with lead, in two stories. OF 
the extraordinary effect gained by Gothicising 
Wren’s work, a worse example could not be 
offered than this church. The total cost of its 
erection in 1677 was 5,2371. 3s. 6d. 

St. Anne and St. Agnes-cum-St. John Zachary. 

This church has an unprepossessing exterior 
of red brick stuccoed over, with a square tower 
also stuccoed, surmounted by a small turret of 
wood. The interior ‘s very pleasing. The plan 
is simple. It consist: of @ square area with four 
Corinthian columns in the centre on lofty plinths. 
On these are entablatures from the sides, where 
they rest on corbels, dividing the area into a 
cross, the four arms of which have arched 
ceilings intersecting in the centre. These are 
ornamented by square panels and bands, with 
coffers and roses. All the oak work in this 
cburch has been painted and grained light oak ; 
the reredos, of oak, has been painted in imitation 
of granite and marbles and plain white; it has 
some wonderful carving of fruits and flowers in 
festoons, but has been ruined by the paint. The 
demon of oil-paint has run riot here. The total 
cost of the church was 2,448. Os. 10d. 
St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, cum St. Martin 
Vintry (College Hill).—The reyal surname of 
this church is derived from its vicinity to the 
ancient Tower Royal, a residence of our kings, 
called also in Froissart’s time the Queen’s 
Wardrobe. Richard Whittington, four times 
chief magistrate of London, founded a college 
here, and was himself buried in its precincts, 
althongh no monument now marks hie last 
resting-place. As long as the nave of West- 
minster remains, however, his name will be 
perpetuated. The plan of St. Michael's, like 
that of All Hallows, is a parallelogram, with 
tower included at the south-west angle. This 
is of very elegant design, with an octagonal 
stone lantern of three stages, somewhat similar 
to St. James’s, Garlickhithe, and also to St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, but is the best of the three, 
Internally it is free of colamns, and has a flat 
ceiling coved at the sides. There was a western 
gallery, but this has been removed. On the 
whole, the interior of this church has not suf. 
fered materially from the alterations; the de. 
coration of the walls being quiet and subdued. 
The total expense of this church, finished with 
the exception of the tower (which was not 
completed untill 1713) was 7,4551. 7s. 9d. 

As to St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, the committee 
understand that the building will not be 
destroyed, but handed over to a Dutch con. 
gregation. Of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street 
[St. Catherine Coleman, Fenchurch-street 7}, 
the communication of its probable removal came 
too late to be included in these notes. 

Of the general question involved in the re- 
moval of these City churches Mr. Teulon treated 
in a paper, of which the following is the sub. 
stance :— 

The condemned City churches has been 
selected as the subject of this deliberation to 
allare you into thoughtfal, though mournfal, 
reflections on those dear old friends that are 
gradually but surely disappearing from amongst 
us, and in the hope of eliciting all the informa- 
tion that can be collected in reference to their 
respective features and history before they are 
lost to us, and even their former existence for- 

tien. While, however, we lament over what 
is taken away, and cherish a fond remembrance 
of every trifle connected with them, it would 
appear to be our next duty and labour of love to 
think for those which remain, that we may put 
forth our humble, yet earnest, endeavours to 
save them, 

In the early part of last year certain resolu. 
tions were passed, and a report was issued, by 
the Fellows of Sion College, containing the 
appalling intelligence that they intended to 
apply for powers to take down thirty-one of the 
City churches. This stupendous was 
consequently brought under the of. the 
Council of this Institute, who one and all gave 
their most earnest attention to the information 
laid before them, the President, Sir Gilbert 

be 





Scott, taking special interest in it. It may 
meee yt 
letters were published in the with the 





view of showing that the majority, if not all, 

the City rectors, and the archdeacon, were opposed 

to this measure, but that they were not present 

in sufficient force to prevail against it.* A 
Conservation 


meeting of the Committee was 
held in the following week, Sir Gilbert Scott 
presiding, and then, at his suggestion, this sub. 


committee was appointed to visit and report 
epon the churches; this, as you bp suppose, 


to inspect before the work is completed, but 
trast that what we have already done may be 
sufficient to show mag nig all p chgeecaer 
there are in getting four busy men toge 
at stated times, and the drawbacks of dark after. 
noons all through autumn and winter, we have 
yet not been wholly unmindful of our commission, 
Since the adoption of the report at Sion 
College, the resolutions have been said to be held 
in abeyanoe, and it may occur to some minds 
that it is not wise to awaken a power which is 
dormant; but sleeping means waking, and at 
any time it may arise and re-assert itself; 
indeed, I am even now under the impression that 
within the last few weeks a member of the 
House of Commons gave notice of some motion 
to extend the } agama of the Union of 
Benefices Act. e trust, however, that Mr. 
Beresford Hope—who has been already con. 
sulted—will, as past president and present 
member of this Institate, favour us with all the 
information he possesses as to the fature of this 
question, in which we believe he feels a very 
deep interest; and that we may sleo not be 
wanting the sympathy of many other members 
in vigilantly watching the course of events, and 
guarding the interests of this our Eastern Ques- 
tion when it shall at any time claim the atten. 
tion of Parliament, They will doubtless advise 
us in what manner we may most effectually 
claim to be heard, and to protest that the 
sacrifices already offered up may suffice, that 
the remainder of the churches may be spared ; 
and in whatever way this memorial may be 
exhibited it is to be devoutly hoped that not one 
single member of the Institate throughout the 
whole kingdom may be wanting to give in his 
adherence to it. It may be our influence will 
fall before the Juggernaut of modern utilitarian. 
ism, but let us not throw ourselves under it. In 
expressing this hope we feel there can surely be 
no occasion in this room to vindicate the archi. 
tectural beauties, scientific skill, and general 
excellence of workmanship presented in these 
churches, which we have in former days so much 
admired ; if we were to do so I think you would 
only be inclined to resent it, for I do not imagine 
there are many architects even now who do not 
reverence the genius of Sir Christopher Wren, 
by whom most of them were designed; but 
should there be any such, well, then you have a 
few other churches, as St. Olave, Hart-street ; 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfield; and All Hallows, 
Barking, of far greater antiquity, which are 
quite as likely to disappear as the others if this 
Act be moved against them, which, far more 
destructive than the axe of the Puritan— 


** Leaves not a rack behind.” 


Who among us that has reached middle life 
will not remember the time when the merest 
forecast of what we have witnessed would have 
been regarded with nothing less than dismay; 
when it was considered one of the finest things 
in the world to view the forest of towers and 
oe tees deahe rn a oe 
the , display e variety of design 
Beantiful, and qeilininiy plawiedens' A thing 
to show visitors when they come to London, and 
which the late Professor Cockerell,—no mean 
critio,—thought it worth his while to group 
together in one picture, which we all know and 
think so worthy of the subject ; and when in 
the City, did we ever pass an open church-door 
without entering to view the grand interiors and 
carved work of the fittings, which, like their 
towers, offer differences of treatment in each, 
with almost equal grace in all, besides in their 
ritual arrangements typifying a most 
period in the history of the English Oburch 
Apart from business which may connect us with 
the City, or the receiving of dividends, if we 
have any to receive, I really know of little else 
that is left to interest us in it; and yet we have 
seen one church after another broken 
up and carried away,—and have made no sign! 


cain eretident, the Rev. W. Milman, stated that the 
greater part e 

ing the f 

. sdoption cf the 


withdrew, thus ~ 
iol ® certainty; some of the 
“me out of a Corporation ic 












_ away goes the story with it; and the time will 
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Then there is the important interest of their 
archeology and history to be thought of; the 
existence of these charches preserves much that 
is left to us of the as respects themselves, 
the City, and citizens, for there is hardly one that 
is destitute of something which gives us a view 
of bygone days either in ancient or more 
modern times. Sweep away the church and 


come when we sball wish we had better 


are so intent pulling down what they have 
built up ? We doubt if it often, if ever, originates 
with the citizens—unless be foreigners,—for 


ie have heretofore ah de Hie de 

eir sacred edifices, ry 1 ma: 
gladly avail themselves of the a ; ry Pr 
tages resulting therefrom ; still should we 
impute it to the rectors, as it has already ap- 
peared they are generally opposed to it. Perhaps 
it is the Act itself which, possessing some 
mysteriously spiritual vitality, continually u 
on new demands for sustenance, employing 
human agencieg in from whence we sus- 
pect they, obedient to the spirit of the age, look 
with envious eyes at these now unhappily 
so much within their reach. It is both fair and 
politic in all such matters to carefully consider 
other views besides our own, just as it is in 
designing a building to study its perspective 
from more than one standpoint; and therefore 
it must be admitted that for buildings to be 
standing in the heart of a great commercial city, 
where every foot of ground is so enormonsly 
valuable, buildings perfectly useless all through 
the week, and very little less so on Sundays, is a 
very powerfal argument in favour of their 
removal, and one which we have to face. Fally 
recognising this, it is yet natural, if in sheer 
despair, to inquire whether these churches cannot 
in any way be made adequately to fulfil the 
purposes for which they were intended; and 
whether the scant population is a sufficient argu- 
ment for their destruction. If any satisfactory 
answer could be found to this question it would 
be a firet towards the solution of the pro- 
blem ; but this is not the place todiscuss it. If, 
however, there is only one weapon of defence 
that can possibly meet this difficulty, and that is 
a purely religions one, surely in noassembly can 
it be out of place to use it merely for that reason ; 
and therefore I ask permission, without in the 
least attempting to trespass on ecclesiastical 
ground, to venture on a prediction of what would 
happen under certain conditions, with unerri 
truth, viz., that the churches could be all 
to their distinctly religious uses as some of them 
have been; if two services were held daily in 
business hours, and they were left open during 
the interval, so that thoughtful men of business 
might go in and ask themselves a few questions; 
and if by any possibility the clergy could be 
afforded suitable houses, and reside in their 
parishes, providing attractive services on Sun. 
days, with fervid preaching, thereby drawing not 
only their small body of parishioners, but 
hundreds of from other parts, who 
habitually, for the sake of a walk, even now 
gladly attend various churches at a distance from 

i reproach of uselessness 
would be most effectually rolled away like clouds 
before the wind, and other reasons for their 
demolition would have to be sought for; the old 
sanctity of these consecrated places would 
return, and so permeats the principles of tran- 
sacting business as to encourage a hope that the 
disasters and panics which sometimes occur 
through oe or reckless trading and 
speculation be averted, and in the long 
ran augur far safer and more profitable invest- 
iy ‘es the acquisition of these sites would 
ever 
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same pattern, exactly as had been. Has 
Sits bets Sone iu pay aoe Bann os ? ; 

T have now only to eay a few words on work 
which has been brought to pass in some of these 
churches, which is, in my opinion, only a little 
less grievous than demolition. I know 
what to call it; it is certainly not or 
renovation, for it consists chiefly in altering 
everything that is possible, and completely 
changing the character of the composition; 
perhaps reconstruction approaches more 
toa description of it, but not entirely go. I say 
some of them, because others have been either 
left intact, or done with some amount of good 
ju mt. I could mention instances, which, 
if were not so very sad, would be reall 
amusing both in respect to structural work so. 
attempts at decoration in colours, which remind 
one of the show vans we used to see at some 
country fair. 

In a general way I would express my own 
individual opinion,—desiring it to be understood 
that the other members of this sub-committee 
are in no way implicated, for I do not even know 
what they think about it,—that the substitution 
of low seats for the original high pews is a mis- 
take, both as regards the general aspect of the 
interiorsand the necessity it involves to sacrifice 
much of the carved oak work, which is consigned 
to a place to rot among the dead in the vaults 
beneath. Still more do I feel the removal of 
side galleries,—a thing to be utterly condemned, 
for they are in most cases structural parts of 
the church, and the absence of them quite alters 
its proportions, In a Medieval church, of course, 
the banishment of galleries is one of the first 
things that suggests itself; but in those which 
were designed to accommodate them, you 
cannot take them away without deterioration to 
a large extent, especially when, as is often the 
case, there are two orders of colamns and 
pilasters, the lower one being specially intended 
to receive them. Besides this, it is to be con- 
sidered whether any essential alteration is not 
an unwarrantable liberty to take with the work 
of an architect who has passed away. 


In the discussion which ensued, 

The Rev. C. Mackenzie, rector of All Hallows, 
Lombard-street, said that although the thanks of 
citizens and Churchmen were due to the mem. 
bers of the sub-committee for the report they 
had drawn up, they had treated the subject 
almost entirely from an antiquarian and archi. 
tectural point of view. But there were also the 
pecuniary and ecclesiastical, or rather spiritual, 
aspects of the question. While the views of the 
authorities of Sion College had not met with the 
general approval of the City clergy, who did not 
think it necessary to remove or destroy so many 
charches as had been proposed by the College, 
it was unquestionable that many City churches 
might be removed with advantage, and the pro. 
ceeds of the sales of their sites devoted to the 
erection of churches in other parts of the 
metropolis where they were more needed. Any 
one who knew anyt of the subject knew 


also|that as the City was almost deserted on 


Sunday, in many of the City churches it was 
impossible to expect the attendance of more 
than a mere handful of people. His own experi- 
ence of the union of ben in the City had 
been very satisfactory. He was formerly rector 
of St. Benet’s, Gracechurch, which ontil within 
the last few years stood at the corner of Fen. 
chureh-street and Gracechurch-street, greatly 
to the obstruction of traffic in those busy 

cat nothing inside So otiench, eabeph 
externally, inside to at x 
aanrestaragh be rector in his pulpit. It had been 


removed, the thoroughfares widened, and the 


the congregations which formerly attended either 
church. In addition, money had been provided 
for the erection of a large church in a populous 
neighbourhood, where it would have fall 

Scaal sossighlchag Wiig thot Ven eal: 
much precipitancy 

of City churches, because, before all 
ments could be completed, so smenty inl 
interests had to be studied that it 


ah nil patties te tik eer 
work of years to agree 
such proposal. He was strongiy Segond, Se 


tinued thinning out Of the 
although there were some whose historical 
ciations and panmit ag9 beauty ought to 
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Bishopsgate, for instance, he would rather lose a 
limb than that it should be taken down: 

The Rev. Thos. Darling, rector of St. Michael’s, 
Paternoster Royal, College-hill, said that after 
thirty years’ service as a City rector, he was be- 

more and more convinced every year that 
Bishop Blomfield did a great and wise thing when 
he obtained power to remove some of the City 
churches, and this was the opinion of all who 
knew how small was the resident population of 
the City. It was very well for outsiders to be 
sentimental, bat the Church was for living work, 
and was something more than bricks and mortar. 
No doubt any one who had any eye for archi- 
tectural would the removal of any 
one of the spires which, with the dome of S¢. 
Paal’s, presented such a magnificent cowp d' wil 
from the river, especially in the days when the 
Cannon-street Station was not. Bat many of 
these churches had ceased to be useful in their 
present situation, and as ground was so valuable 
in the City it was impossible to allow them to 
remain. If they were situate in the country, it 
might be advisible to let them stand and go to 
ruin, but ruined churches in the midst of busy 
London would be sadly out of harmony with their 
surroundings. He believed that by removing 
these useless churches and selling the ground on 
which they stood, and erecting new churches in 
populous neighbourhoods with the money, they 
were best fulfilling the wishes of those who 
founded and endowed the churches. It might 
be advisable, in some instances, to retain the 
towers of some of the churches so removed, 
bat if they were retained, they should be 
looked after and preserved in a state of 
decency and order, as was not the case 
with regard to the tower of the demolished 
Church of St. Mary Somerset, Thames-street, 
which was now utilised as a bill-posting station. 
Unfortunately, the administration of Bishop 
Blomfield’s Act was not very logically carried 
out, as was seen in the case of All Hallows, 
Thames-street, whose interesting ante-Fire tower 
(the only part of the church worth preserving) 
had been removed, whereas the church (which 
was not wanted) was to be retained and a large 
sum was to be spent on its renovation. As to 
hia own Charch of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, 
he had spent 1,8007. out of his own pooket 
in decorating it, and with, he thought he 
might say, good effect, for there had been no 
attempt at Gothicising. This church was parti- 
cularly worth preserving, and he was glad to 
know that it was in no danger of removal. 
Richard Whittington founded a college adjoining, 
and was buried in the church, bat until Mr. 

g put in a stained-glass window a short 
time ago there was no memorial of that famous 
to be seen in the church. 
Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke moved a vote of 
thanks to the sub-committee end to Mr. Teulon 
for their papers, and said he was glad to have 
heard the two clergymen who had spoken give 
utterance to such liberal and common - sense 
views on the sabject. When any church which 
had no special architectural beauty or historical 
associations had served its purpose, it was far 
better to remove it and to devote the money 
resulting from the sale of its site to supplying 
the spiritual wants of struggling populations 
outside the city. Wherever possible or advisable, 
the tower or any special feature should be re- 
tained. No doubt there were difficulties in the 
way of developing the site of St. Antholin’s 
Church which precluded the preservation of its 
beautifal tower. 

Mr. Hansard seconded the motion, and sug- 

ted that the Institute should communicate 
with the Sion Colloge authorities with a view to 
the Institute giving advice on architectural 


nts. 
Pte C. F. Hayward supported the motion, 
and also spoke in favour of the suggestion made 
by Mr. Hansard. 
Sir Walter Stirling said he regretted that the 
discussion had departed somewhat from the pur- 
for which the meeting had been assembled. 
e had thought that the meeting was to have 
witnessed a general architectural lamentation, 
but he must confess a —— 
in the paper read r. Spiers he saw no par- 
ticular reason te any one of the churches he 
had named should be preserved. 
The President, in putting the vote of thanks, 
his disagreement with Sir Walter 
Stirling’s remark that none of the churches re- 
ferred to were worth saving. Many of them 
exhibited in their construction, and in the 
arrangement of their ceilings and colonnades, 





features of very great interest, 
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It was announced that in conseq 
pressure of Sir Gilbert Scott’s professional 


engagements, he would be unable to prepare | by 
ae papers a Alban’s Sa non te 

ing at the next meeting (Monday next). Its a 
Ser ‘ Mr. | as they were excessively dirty and ragged; whilst 


place would be supplied by a paper by 
aged Morris on the Metropolitan New Streets 
ill. 








THE IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES IN THE 
METROPOLIS UNDER THE ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS ACT. 

Tue evidence which has already been given 
before Mr. Cabitt Nichols, the Commissioner 
appointed by the Home Secretary to make an 
inquiry into the various improvement schemes 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, under the 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, is of 
@ gravely-important character, as showing the 
deplorable manner in which thousands of the 
population are still housed and exist in almost 
every part of the metropolis. An analysis of 
the facts which have so far been elicited, and 
the repulsive sanitary condition of the several 
distriets proposed to be dealt with by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, may be interesting. 

Amongst the localities respecting which 
evidence has been taken is that of St. George 
the Martyr, in Southwark, where the Metro. 
pelitan Board have a scheme for improving 
three areas, named respectively the Elizabeth. 
place area, the King-street area, and the Mint- 
street area. The Elizabeth-place area contains 
26,782 ft.; King-street, 18,147 ft.; and Mint. 
street, 46,123 ft., being a total of 91,052 ft., 
where 1,340 persons inhabit houses containing 
602 rooms. Elizabeth-place was described as 
the most melancholy and miserable spot imagin- 
able, whilst the other areas were also in a bad 
condition. Dr. Bateson, the medical officer of 
health for the district, said that many of the 
houses were built back to back, exclading ven. 
tilation, and harbouring contagious diseases, and 
even in cases where they were not back to back, 
the space between them was very small, and 
there were no windows. The health of the 
inhabitants was very bad in them all. There 
were epidemics, and nearly always constant ill- 
ness of all kinds. Measles, scarlet fever, small- 
pox, and whooping-cough were very prevalent. 
The trade of fish-drying was carried on in the 
King-street area, not only in the rooms and the 
streets, but even in the water-closets. He knew 
no way of improving the condition of the neigh- 
bourhood except pulling the houses down. Dr. 
Matcham, speaking of the Mint-street area, said 
that the genera! dilapidated condition of the 
houses in the area made them quite unfit for 
habitation, and he eould suggest no other remedy 
than demolition. Sir Joseph Bazalget'e, engineer 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, described 
the houses in the several areas as quite unfit to 
live in. The density of the population was very 
unhealthy. In one room he saw a woman and a 
number of children in a wretched condition, and 
the general appearance of the place reminded 
him of an Irish cabin. With regard to the 
Elizabeth-place area it was proposed to devote 
the whole of it to improved dwellings five 
stories high, which would have the effect of 
opening up the area, and securing thorough 
ventilation. There was a provision in the scheme 
for 230 rooms, instead of the 179 existing. There 
would be 20 single-roomed houses, 75 double- 
roomed tenements, and 20 with three or more 
rooms. The density of the present population 
would be much reduced. On the King.street 
area it was proposed to make the dwellings four 
stories high, containing 200 tenements of two, 
three, or more rooms. As regards the Mint. 
street area, the scheme proposed to have 140 
single tenements, of which 90 would contain 

i lodgers, 90 two-roomed tenements, 
and 20 three-roomed houses. It was also pro- 
posed to widen the streets in each of the areas, 

Mr. F. W. Goddard, valuer to the Metropolitan 

Board of Works, said that the property was in a 

wretched condition, and he described Mint-street 

as the Alsatia of London. Mr. Vigers, whilst 
under examination, stated that the land wonld 
be let by the Metropolitan Board to builders, 
whose operations would be under the super- 
vision of the Home Secretary. The opposition 
to the scheme by the owners of some of the 
houses was of a rather remarkable character. 

Mr. Newell said he did not think there was so 

much disease in the district as was stated. The 

principal disease the population saffered from 
was starvation. If the houses were demolished 
the tenants would be driven into the streets, for 











uence of the 


they were so dirty that the new landlords would 
not take them in! Thesame doctrine was urged 
Mr. Robert Gager, an owner in Mint-street, 
who said that if the lodging-houses were removed 
the lodgers would uot be taken into new premises, 













Mr. Levy, another owner, said he had lived there 
many years. He had brought up a family of 
nine children, and had never paid 51. doctors’ 
bills in his life. Several other owners also con- 
tended that the areas were healthy; and objected | Dr. 
to the scheme on the ground of its cost, which is 
estimated at 59,7601.; bat Mr. Williams, the 
counsel who appeared for the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, urged that as no evidence had been 


























Parliament ought to be enforced. The proceed. 


Secretary to their condition. 

The scheme for the improvement of Pear Tree- 
court, Clerkenwell, has also been before the 
Commissioner. Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., who ap- 

on behalf of the Metropolitan Board, 
stated that the tenements were in a most 
wretched condition, and that if ever an improve- 
ment scheme were supplied in connexion with 
any property it ought to be brought into opera- 
tion here. The condition of the property had for 
years back been a reproach to the neighbour- 
hood, and taking into account those persons who 
were removed from the district, sick, to hospitals 


and infirmaries, and who there died, the mortality 


of the neighbourhood was nearly 40 per 1,000, or 


almost double that which prevailed over the 
rest of the parish. Dr. J. W. Griffith, the medical 
officer of health for the parish, deposed to the 
thorough unhealthiness of the houses within the 
Pear Tree-court area. The rooms were smail, 
dark, and overcrowded, and nothing could be 
done from a medical point of view to put the 
honses into a satisfactory condition. They 
should be pulled down, and other tenements 
built in their stead. Sir Joseph Bazalgette said 
he had inspected the property, and he did not 


see that there was any way of dealing effectively 
with it except by demolishing it and construct- 
ing tenements which would be better in all re- 
spects than those which at present existed. 
Sufficient and improved accommodation would be 
afforded by the scheme to those who would be 
displaced. In order to provide that accommoda- 
tion it was proposed to make the new buildings 
four stories high, and to increase the number of 
rooms from 216 to 270. It may be incidentally 
stated that the Pear Tree-court area forms the 
site formerly occupied as a Benedictine nun > 
and has a still further historic interest from 

fact that one of the tenements intended to be 
taken and demolished is. a wooden building 
named Cromwell House, traditionally said at one 
time to have been occupied by the Protector. 

Another area selected by the Metropolitan 
Board for improvements under the Act is that 
known as Great Wild-street, St. Giles’s, and 
evidence respecting it has likewise been given 
before the Commissioner, which shows that its 
sanitary condition is equally bad with those 
already described. Dr. Levett, the Medical 
Officer of Health for the district, said he had 
known it all his life, and it was not fit for the 
habitation of haman beings. The death-rate of 
the whole district was 33 per thousand, but in 
this particular area he estimated it at 39 per 
thousand at the very least, the plot having been 
long notorious for its unhealthiness and heavy 
death-rate, in consequence of its being the con. 
stant abode of zymotic diseases in their miost 
contagious form. The lawless character of the 
occupants of this locality are best described by 
the police, who state that they break off the 
water-cocks and sell them, and use the covers of 
their dust-bins for firewood. Sir Joseph Bazal. 
gette described the overcrowded and unhealthy 
condition of the district. The population was at 
the rate of 1,406 per acre, as against 800 in other 
areas. He had seen thirty people living, eating, 
working, and sleeping in nine small rooms. The 
scheme of the Board provided for the erection of 
five and six story houses, which, with better 
sanitary arrangements, would lodge more than 
those displaced. Great Wild-street and Prince's. 
street wouldbe made 40 ft. wide. 

The Bedfordbury area, described by the 
Medical Officer of Health for the district as the 
“plague-spot” of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
district, has also been before the Commissioner. 
Evidence was given showing that the scheme of 
the Board would clear away the blind alleys in 
the neighbourhood, which are destitute of both 









brought forward against the scheme the Act of 


ings closed with an observation from the Com- 
missioner that he would make a survey of the 
houses, and draw the attention of the Home 











by blind courts and alleys, nothing short of 
demolition Haar tia. the evil; and Dr, 
Liddle, who has twenty-one years medical 
officer, gave similar sar) ain Under the 
scheme houses of four stories in height are to be 
erected, with widened streets. 

The entire number of schemes at present is 
nine, and those in Westminster and Islington 
have yet to be investigated by the Commis. 
sioner, 








THE LIVERPOOL WATER SUPPLY. 


Dvurinc the last twelve or eighteen months a 
fierce and bitter controversy has been going on 
at Liverpool respecting the future supply of 
water to that town. It is admitted on all hands 
that the present sources of supply are inade. 
quate to the requirements of that important 
community, and that new works of some kind 
or other must inevitably be constructed. The 

int in dispute is whether the additional supply 

to be obtained from wells in the local red 
sandstone, or is to be secared on the gravitation 
principle. One section of the community con. 
tends that there is au abundance of water in the 
red sandstone formation in the locality, and that 
there is no necessity for going to the enormous 
expense of bringing water from a distance, whilst 
others are of opinion that the sapply from the 
wells would be uncertain, and altogether in. 
adequate. This is the view taken by several 
eminent engineers, and also by the water-com-. 
mitteeof the Corporation Mr. Bateman and other 
engineers have been employed, and have reported 
upon projects for supplying the town with water 
from the Cumberland Westmoreland lakes 
and other places, and the Water Committee have 
on several occasions recommended the adoption 
of one or other of these several projects, bat up 
to the present time no plan has been definitely 
agreed upon owing to the advocates of the local 
well supply demanding that its capabilities 
should be tested ; and this has now been decided 
upon, Ata meeting of the Town Council which 
has just been held, the Chairman of the Water 
Committee proposed that a tender of Mesers. 
Mather & Platt, of the Salford Ironworks, be 
accepted, to sink a bore-hole at Bootle, not less 
than 1,000 ft. deep, to test whether or not the 
local red sandstone contains sufficient water for 
the supply of Liverpool. Messrs. Mather & 
Platt undertake to provide the necessary pumps, 
engines, and boilers, capable of raising ten mil- 
lion gallons of water per week, from a depth of 
400 ft. below the surface, and to deliver the 
same at 90 lb. pressure per square inch at the 
surface of the ground. They likewise under- 
take to erect the necessary buildings, together 
with a surface condenser. The engines are to 
be compound, and of the best design, work. 
manship, and construction. The amount of 
the tender is 15,9001., and the work is to be 
ere _ — years from the a = 
the acceptance tender. Although the 
chairman of the Water Committee advised the 
Council to accept the tender, he openly stated 
that there was not a single member of the com- 
mittee who believed that the ultimate supply of 
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_VALUE OF PROPERTY IN SHOREDITCH. 


Last week Messrs, Reynolds & Eason sold, 


- and other property in Shoreditch, which con- 


sisted of seventeen and contained alto- 
gether the large ground area of 50,000 ft. There 
was & very numerous and the com. 
petition was exceedingly spirited, the whole of 
the several lots being Siepossd of, and realisin 
an aggregate sum of upwards of 25,0001. The 
property included seventy.two houses, besides 
workshops, manufacturing premises, and vacant 
land, partly lying between Cartain-road and the 
High-street, Shoreditch, adjoining the plots of 
building land now being offered for sale by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on building leases, 
which the Board acquired for the constraction 
of the new thoroughfare between Oxford- 
street and Old-street. The property was 
stated to produce a gross rental of 2,0001, 
a year, The first lot offered consisted of 
wih © ground onal KOUITiA ad prodeaeng 
with a area t., ucin, 
an annual rental of 1481. This tok cealiod 
1,3301., the auctioneer that all the lots 
were for absolate sale, and would be sold to the 
highest bidder. The next lot, adjoining, con- 
taining twenty-two houses and workshops, cover- 
ing an area of 10,500 ft., and prodacing 4641. per 
annum, was knocked down for 3,960. <A build. 
ing site adjacent, containing 6,000 ft., on which 
there are fourteen houses, producing 2521. per 
annum, realised 2,3101. It was announced that 
the North-London Railway Company had given 
notice for the compulsory purchase of a portion 
of this lot. A corner public-house, known as the 
Norfolk arms, containing 1,350 ft.,and producing 
601, per annum, was sold for 1,5301. A building 
site in Curtain-road, containing 5,300 ft., on which 
there are five cottages and a prodacing 
711, per annum, fetched 1,5101. A block of six 
houses in Norfolk-place, Curtain-road, with a 
ground area of 2,700 ft., and let for 1181. per 
annum, was sold for 1,360. For the next lot, 
consisting of spacious business premises, in 
Cartaiu-road, and described as being in the heart 
of the cabinet trade, there was a very spirited 
and close competition. The property, which 
has a ground area of 3,800 ft., and is let on lease 
for forty-five years, at 501. per annum, nine years 
of the lease being yet unexpired, was sold for 
3,5101. It was stated that the premises were 
substantially rebuilt a few ago, at & cost 
of 2,0001., after having been destroyed by fire, 
and that their esti annual value at the 
present time is from 2501. to 3001. per annum. 





“WORKING MEN IN THE OLDEN TIME.” 


Tus wae the title of a lecture recently given 
in York by the Rev. O. H. Wellbeloved. 

After some introductory remarks, the lecturer 
said that under Saxon rule there were four 
classes of the community—nobles, freemen, 
freedmen, and serfs. In describing the position 
and characteristios of these different classes, he 


observed that the freemen corresponded with 
middle-class population. The freedmen were 
those who had or obtained 


and corporations, which were the foundation of 
our modern municipal institutions. Having at 
length described the miserable condition of the 
slaves or thralls, and stated some of the crimes 
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8 |into the common slavery, 


the condition of the clergy in those times, he 
went on to notice the state of our ancestors 
under Norman rule, He said the condition of 
the serfs remained almost unchanged, though 
the other classes suffered considerably from 
their Norman conquerors. Under the Norman 
feudal system the whole condition of things was 
altered; the Saxon freeholders gave place to 
the Norman vassals, who were little better off 
than the Saxon serfs. The lecturer then gave 
a long account of the siate of the barons under 
vasranteal coat a f Stopheu's Suen 
tion o 8 re 
that dire chapter in English Dhaest tis 
dation of the Saxon freeman was 
thrusting all degrees of tenants and servants 
or at least into the 
strictest dependences. They continued in that 
state until the reign of John, from which time 
the true English nation dated its rise. The 
servitude of the villeins at the end of the twelfth 
century was as complete as that of the Anglo. 
Saxon thrall, and the great charter extorted from 
King John marked the first step upwards. The 
development of trade was one effect of the 
charter, and towards the end of the thirteenth 
century many improvements had been introduced 
into agriculture, arts, and manufactures. Agricul- 
tural labourers were very poorly paid, to judge 
from the wage of a haymaker, which was 1d. per 
day. The building trade must have been very 
brisic, considering the number of baronial castles, 
monasteries, and churches that were then built. 
In the reign of Stephen no fewer than 1,115 
castles were erected. The dwellings of the poor 
were but rude cabins without chimneys, built of 
wood and covered with straw or reeds. Great 
attention was given to the working of metals for 
the purposes of armour, and the manufacture of 
church utensils in and silver was carried to 
great perfection. Linen and woollen manufac- 
ture may be said to have taken its rise in 
England in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when several Flemish weavers came 
over to this country. The first two Brabant 
weavers that came over to England settled in 
York. Protection and special advantages were 
offered by proclamation of the King to any other 
weavers who would come and settle in England, 
and it was then that the English working men 
were rescued from slavery. The rate of 
and prices of various commodities contrasted 
curiously with those of the present day. Bread 
was the principal diet, there being no potatoes, 
and very few vegetables, which were difficult to 
obtain, In 1299, the price of a lamb in London, 
from Christmas to Shrove-day, was 1s. 4d. In 
1350, the price of wheat per bushel was 1s. 10}d., 
and of an ox 11. 4s. 6d., while the labourer’s wage 
was 3d.a day. The soldier had 6d.a day. In 
the beginning of the fourteenth century slave 
labour was superseded by free labour. In con- 
clusion, the lecturer briefly touched upon the 
social and industrial life of England daring the 
fourteenth century, and said the working-men of 
the present day ought to be supremely happy. 
The great things which had been accomplished 
by them were an earnest of what the fature held 
in store for them. 








CHINESE PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
On April 11th a meeting took place at the 


Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street, to witness | pair 


some of the phenomena connected with the 
polarization of light and other branches of optics, 
as shown by a new apparatus intended for an 
institution at 8) i. The demonstrations 
were conducted by Mr. J. L. King, who delivered 
a brief lecture of the scientific prin- 
ciples which determine the phenomena, and who 
stated that the occasion derived its chief interest 
from the fact that it marked an awakening in 
the Chinese mind to the importance of scientific 
instruction. The Chinese institution owes its 
origin 7S the influence and exertions of 
Sir Walter urst, lately our Consul in Shang- 
hai, who was chairman of the Shanghai Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Fryer, who acts as honorary 
. Their views have been energetically 
supported by our ambassador, Sir Thomas Wade, 
and by many of the mandarins, among 
whom may be mentioned Li-Hung.Chang, Feng- 
Chu-ja Taotai of Shanghai, Heu-Tsuch-Tsun, 
and his sons, who are well known 
their own country for their technical and 
scientific enlightenment, and by many others who 
favour the importation of Western knowledge 
of every kind as calculated to render the most 


services to their country. A build. 





important 
ing hag been erected at Shanghai, within which 





lectures are to be given and interesting apparatus 
and shown; and a reading-room pro. 
vided with suitable works, is already in active 
operation. These measures are expected and 
to lead up toa Chinese International 
bition, at which the most interesting pro- 
ductions of the East and West will be brought 
into jaxtaposition. 








_SOUTHPORT GLACIARIUM. 
Tax fonndation-stone of the buildings about 
to be erected by the Southport Glaciariam and 
Ice Manufacturing Company was laid last week, 


by | with some ceremony, by the Right Hon. Lord 


Clarence Paget, many gentlemen of local in- 
flaence being present. The directors have 
secured a central site, having a frontage of 
120 ft. to Lord.street, and containing an area of 
about 6,850 yards. On this plot of land they 
have commenced erecting a real ice skating-rink, 
with other buildings for the accommodation of 
the machinery and manufacturing of ice. The 
buildings architecturally are “Queen Anne” in 
character, and are being faced with red bricks. 
The size of the rink (surface of ice) will be 
144 ft. by 54 ft. The architects are Messrs. 
Asahel P. Bell & Geo. Freeth Roper, of South. 
port and Manchester; and the engineer is Mr. 
Beck, of London. Messrs. Bridge & Sons are 
the contractors. Considerable progress has been 
made, and it is expected that the rink will be 
opened in the early part of June. 








MR. F. T. MAPPIN’S “COCOA-HOUSE,” 
HIGHFIELD, SHEFFIELD. 


A new building has been erected at Highfield, 
Sheffield, by Mr. F. T. Mappin, for the purpose 
of offering to working men the enjoyments and 
most of the comforts of club-houses, whilst 
avoiding the cause which too often makes 
working-men’s clubs a mistake. It is to be, as 
its name applies, a cocoa and coffee house ; and 
it will be conducted upon precisely the same 
principles which have been found to answer best 
in the management of the cocoa-houses in Liver- 
pool. There are several there, and the success 
attending them is so great as to justify the belief 
that similar houses will ultimately be found in 
most of our large towns. Hitherto they have 
been confined, we believe, to Liverpool; and it 
was a visit to one of them that induced Mr. Mappin 
to make a similar experiment in Sheffield. The 
building in Highfield has been specially erected 
for the purpose from designs by Messrs. Hadfield 
& Son. It consists of two stories. The first 
floor is one large room extending the entire 
length of the building. This will be farnished 
with chairs and tables, and with marble-topped 
circular tables, similar to those seen in many of 
the London and provincial refreshment-houses of 
the better class. Into this room any one will be 
at liberty to go. A cup of tea, coffee, or cocoa 
will be obtainable for a halfpenny, and a pint for 
one penny. Bread and butter can also be pur- 
chased at an equally cheap rate, or persons can 
bring their own food and eat it there. A broad 
staircase leads from this room to the story above. 
Here there is (according to the Sheffield Inde. 
pendent) one of the finest billiard-rooms in Shef- 
field. ted from the billiard-room by a 
ir of folding-doors is the reading-room, which 
will be supplied with newspapers and magazines. 
The reading-room and billiard-room are equally 
open to those who visit the institation, but a 
small will be made for the use of the 
billiard- 8, chessmen and tables, and for 
packs of cards. Between the building itself and 
the steward’s house at the back is an open piece 
of ground intended to be used as a skittle-alley. 
It will be covered in by a roof of glass. It is 
intended that the building shall be opened at 
a5 taney in the morning, and remain open 
till at night. 

The institution was opened on the 9th inst., 
when Sir Harcourt Johnstone, M.P., Mr. Roebuck, 
M.P., and Mr. Mundella, M.P., were present. 
Mr. Mappin’s laudable undertaking deserves 
abundant success. 








New Lectern, Banbury Parish Church. 
On Easter Sunday the new lectern in Banbury 
was used for the firattime. It 

was by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect, 
and was presented by Messrs. J. & T. Davis, 
The lectern is of English oak; the 
Ratteo 
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NEW PUBLIC HALLS, 


Grangemouth.—The foundation-stone of a new 
hall which is being erected by the congregation 
of the Free Church at Grangemouth has recently 
been laid. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. David Smart, architect, Perth, and the fol- 
lowing contractors have been engaged for the 
work: — Mason, Messrs, Cuthbertson & Co., 
Grangemouth ; joiner, Mr. Andrew Mickel, Lin- 


lithgow; plaster and slater work, Mr. John | pul 


Murray, Grangemouth; plamber work, Mr. 
Patrick Mickel, Falkirk. 

Smethwick.—On Easter Monday the Temper- 
ance Hall erected in Cross.street by the Smeth- 
wick Temperance Society was formally opened. 
The building is in the Gothic style, and is of 
brick with stone dressings. Near the main en- 
trance and on the ground-floor are two ante- 
rooms, the hall being at the rear. The latter is 
well lighted, has a gallery at one end, and will 
accommodate nearly 400 persons. The upper 
portion of the building contains a large room, 
and this the committee intend to be used for 
meetings of Good Templars, Odd Fellows, and 
kindred societies ; in the basement provision has 
been made for cooking purposes. Mr. John 
Harley, Smethwick, is the builder, and the 
estimated cost is 1,800. The architect was Mr. 
F. Lloyd, of Birmingham. 








NEW BANKS. 


Inverness.—In consequence of the business of 
the Inverness branch of the Aberdeen Town and 
County Bank having increased considerably of 
late, the directors have found it necessary to 
make a change from Bridge-street to more com- 
modious premises. After some negotiations, the 
prominent block of buildings known as Hamilton- 
place was purchased for 3,7001.; and consider- 
able alterations are intended to be made, so as 
to suit the requirements of a banking estab- 
lishment. Mr. Lawrie is the architect. 

London.—The foundation-stone of the London 
branch office of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Bishopsgate-street, has been laid. The new 
building, which will stand on the site of the 
London Tavern, an area of 6,500 square feet, 
will be Italian in character, and will be treated 
in two orders, Ionic and Corinthian, the floors 
being taken under each order. The material of 
the facade will be Portland stone, and the height 
will be about 70 feet, which was the height of 
the London Tavern. Internally the buildi 
will be constructed with fireproof floors through. 
out, ample accommodation being given in the 
way of strong rooms and lavatories. A bold 
and handsome staircase will give access to the 
whole of the upper floors, and it will be sur. 
mounted by a lantern light. The bank will 
occupy only @ portion of the new building, and 
to this there will be a distinct entrance. The 
cost of the building will be about 40,0001.; the 
site was purchased for 80,0001. Mr. T. Chat- 
feild Clarke is the architect, and Messrs. Merritt 
& Ashby the bailders, Mr. James Wilkinson 
acting as clerk of works. 








COMPENSATION CASE. 
THE NEW RIVER COMPANY V. THE CORPORATION OF 
LONDON. 


THIs was a somewhat novel compensation case, 


which occupied two days at the Sheriffs’ Court, | § 


Red Lion-square, in to the freeing by the 
Corporation, out of the Coal Dues, Tottenham 
Mille-bridge, on the River Lee, being the first 
bridge, after the Metropolitan bridges, which 
came under the Act, 1869, and the subsequent 
statute, 


The ce as presented by the New River , wae 
about | et ac ta Gok ot ad Coupoaion ben 
described as “‘enormous and extravagant.” The New 
River Company had leased oe Seats ono pores Sees 
Ware at 121/. 10s. per year. with a speedy termination of 
dil omasegen for the lest fou gemp ISUL. § pear. See 

av for our years 152. a year. 
lease granted to Mr, Ware inclnded about fifty acres. 

Mr. R. Ritchie, surveyor, valued the bridge at sixteen 
years’ purchase, and, with the other property, be estimated 
the claim, including the 10 per cent., to 3,5801, As only 
the bridge was required by the Corporation to free the 
same to the public, there were deductions to be made on 
the part of the Corporation, which, it was alleged, 
should be considered in estimating the value of the pro- 


perty. 

The contention oa the part of the 
that a term of sixteen 
value of a bri 

The other valuer of the New River Company, Mr. 
Crantar, stated that a —— of the bridge ought to 


1 
2 
> 
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Corporation was 
years wae not to be taken as the | the 


Hives Compeny hai 9 tight $0 <inie either 7002, at present 
or n reversion. 
investigation it a that the New 
Pty mbire had exercised exclusive rights over the 
bridge, tolls were demanded for vebicular, but not for 
ian traffic, and they had power to exclude all 
vehicles which they considered ———— The bi 
was used by the Great Eastern way to their 
lairs, under the lease they had obtained. al 
surronnd- 


BS hegene arwepored — ell, in 
t pointed ou 

ing es en and went throngh the several items contained 
in the claim. With respect to the 10 per cent. for com- 
sory sale, he told the jury there was no law on the 
subject, but he advised them to adopt the rule which had 
been followed in other cases. He directed the jury to 
find a verdict for the casual tolls, and also as to the 
value of the tolls ited to the — company, which 
had been estimated at 35/. a-year, and to state whether 
it was as to the present value or in reversion, and the 
matter might go before the Ch Division. Besides 
the castomary 10 per cent., the jury would, if they 
thought proper, award a sum for @ fence to yemons Se 
land belonging to the New River Company, which would 
result as consequential damages by the bridge being 
thrown open to the public. 

The jury ‘retired for half an hour, and on their return 
found a verdict for 1,6°0/. for the tolls of the 2, 
and 1502. as the reversionary interest as to the 
leased to the railway, assuming, they stated, that the 
lease would stand, They gave no sum for “‘ consequential 
damage.” A verdict for 1,7501. was accordingly entered. 








ACTION FOR LIBELLING A BUILDER. 
HOOPER ¥, COX. 


Txis was an action for libel brought (in the 
Exchequer emt — Baron cat es eg . 
special jury) against the proprietor itor o' 
ster ne of Hackney Eapress and Shoreditch 
Observer. The defendant pleaded that the pub- 
lications were not libellous, were not issued with 
malice, were fair comments upon a matter of 
public interest, and were trae in substance. 

Mr. Morgan Howard, Q.0., Mr. Lamley Smith, 
and Mr. Charles Scott were for the plaintiff; 
and Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr, Robert Lane 
appeared for the defendant. 


The plaintiff was a builder (we take the report from the 
Morning Advertiser), and at the time of the pu’ 
was erecting forty-seven houses for the humbler classes by 
the side of the railway embankment at Hackney-wick. 
The defendant was the proprietor and editor of the 
Borough of Hackney Express and Shoreditch Observer, 
Tpon the 19th of August, 1876, the following ;passage 
appeared in that paper :— 
‘Express Notes. By a Looker-on.—To take s note 
of usefal thiogs I am — and give the know. 
ledge little known. as 
ve, the surveyor of the Hackney Local Board, or 
r. Tripe, the ical officer of health, been drawn to 
the composition and surroundings of a new street of jerry 
houses now being constructed ide the 
bankment at the ‘ White Lion,’ H ~wick? If it has 
not, the sooner it has the better, so that the District 


Ng | Board of Works may be furnished with » at an 


early meeting. I do not know who is the builder or 
builders of these houses, nor do I care to know; but from 
personal examination of their design, arrangements, and 


of foundation or oat, They are of @ class ‘of slap- 
dash and slop work ; in , not to mince matters too 
nicely, the che ranges is seamped in every branch that 
has contributed to their erection snd completion. The 
stairs are mere step-ladders of very steep incline, boxed 
in between two flimsy stud partitions, partitions and 
stairs being made to coutribute to the support of the floors 
above. The stairs are break-neck, and most dangerous in 
ease of young children, or men under the influence of 
drink the timber scantling, floor joists, and roofing 
rafters are of the poorest kind, and the joinery work, 
doors, sashes, and fixtures, are most miserable er 
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M said that the libel was so very clear, 

and that while the defendant might be ableto 

eetill sould blication, y pepe tye 

in stand such things go on, 

Mr. coat Parry sxplioad tees no teeta Os iho 

defendant, who had no knowledge whatever of the 

an wo Pee Oe eee in 
to 
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an 
editor actuated of 

fondant in wh Be ‘eae iat ah ahcoaara 
learned counsei parties case, 

it was agreed that a verdict should be coash te tee 
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the attention Mr. Love- | seaffold- 


way em- | his 


little consideration in their erection, either in the matter a 
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A LAW WRINKLE FOR BUILDERS ~ 
USING STRANGE ROADS. 
BURDON V. WHALBY. 
Tas action (Durham yg Court) should 

form a | precedent iders 
sexs Pi Moma laying building ma 
tT ieictitt sought to recover compensa 

he plainti 9 ensatio 
of the defendant, a builder,—not vindictive 
damages,—but to test a legal right. 


Mr. Burdon said he leased a of land from the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham, it being to 


} 


send Seong O° the reversion of an 
. Soar Wad. le then the “reversion” road 


ic, and therefore the defendant had no more 
sie it than be had to drive his horses and carts oe 
a freehold garden. If persons chose to take land 
building purposes, it behoved them first 








THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS BILL. 


f12,—I consider that Mr, Hosken has absolved 
hiraself from just blame, with reference totheruth- 
less destruction of the old Tolmen at Constantine, 
page His notes in the Builder, vol. xxxi., 
p. 293, and vol. xxxv., p. 384, prove that 
wanton mischief was without his 


g 


enactment of Sir John Lubbock’s 
the preservation of such monuments. In 


Builder, vol. xxxi., p. 283, is a list of many of 


for 
off. 
The destruction of relic tome Nae | — 
the 
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STONE WORKING MACHINERY. 


Siz,—In view of the impending struggle 
Vihebelia: thei seman Slit: Galle: mambineea mak 
unreasonable 


Victoria-street, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Barling. 
ton House, New Post Office, St. Martin’s.le. 
Grand, and many other buildings in London and 
the provinces, It requires no patent machinery 
for the purpose of working and converting stone, 
and to prove conclusively from carefal and 
reliable data, the saving to the builder or con- 
tractor by the use of such . I instance 
this fact in order to submit that if the work- 
men’s society persist in their icious course, 
the engineer, with simple and machinery, 
will most certainly step in and assist by 
mechanical agency what the masons refuse to 
perform, 

It cannot be denied that there are many 
pieces of mouldings and workings in stone that 
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for the minimam. - 

I am of opinion that Messrs. Schofield & Co.'s 
suggestions to the trade will be beneficial, inas- 
much as they will open the eyes of the masons 
to their true interests, or else they will materially 
assist in instituting a new class of men, specially 
trained to work, dress, mould, and convert stone 
by machinery to any form and shape at about 
one-fifth the present cost of hand.labour. 


. 








SANITATION. 
Sin,—I take the liberty to the great adva 
to nealiaey improvements, col thaw general study by the 


blie, were your influenti to publish the seni 
on 4 ail the buildings you iinstrate in 
. Pa srmamens od in 
text was gallieny oe wrt bro as pal gain in 
adding sani pointments 
= Liownn N, Bovanz, 
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CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 
Brooks's Bar.—The foundation-stone of the 


and south aisles, and chancel 
A tower, with spire, will rise at the crossing of the 
nave, choir, and to a of 150 ft. 
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decker,” and it is, 
the seats as to fill up this space, and leave onl 
a straight aisle down the church,—the pulpit 
being p against the north side of the chancel 
arch, and the reading-desk at the ite corner. 
The other seats throughout the church are also 
proposed to be al , the result of the whole 
being a gain of eighty-four sittings and the 
poiig & the back of the transept galleries 
the better ventilation of the edifice. 
The plans were approved, and it was resolved 
to apply for a faculty to carry out the works. 
Croglin.—Application has been made to the 
Worshipful Chancellor Burton, at the Carlisle 
Consistory Court, on behalf of the Rev. J. H. 
Green, rector of Oroglin, aud the churchwardens 
of the same place, for a faculty to authorise 
them to remove the present parish church and 
to make use of the materials in the erection of 
a new church to be built upon an adjoining site; 
and also to remove the present churchyard wall, 
if foand , and rebuild the same. In 
support of the application the rector produced 
a resolution of a duly-summoned vestry meeting, 
and stated that of the estimated cost (about 
7001.) 5301. were al in the bank, 1001, had 
been promised by Lord as soon as the 
church was finished, and there were other pro. 
mises which would enable him to enter into the 
requisite bond for the completion of the work. 
The new church, the plans of which, by Mr. 
John Howison, were laid before the court, will 
accommodate about the same number of people 
as the old one, although the population of the 
parish has declined in the last ten years from | 
330 to 230, without the prospect .——— 
There will be sittings for about 100 worshi 
The seate will all be open at the end, and all free 
in the nave, ample provision being made for 
kneeling,—a point which the Chancellor said did 
not generally receive sufficient attention from 
architects. No graves will be interfered with. 
Hucknall Torkard,—On the 6th inst. a new 
church was opened at Hucknall Torkard. A 
year or two ago the parish church of St. James, 
famous as the burial-place of Byron, was re- 
stored at a cost of several thousand 


The style of architecture is Early French, 
Derbyshire, Bath, and Balwell stone have been 
used in the construction. There is acoommoda- 


.| tion for between 200 and 300 people. The cost 


has been, up to pr ora 1,0001., and it is 
hoped that when funds are available the tran- 
septs and a choir will be added. The builders’ 
work has been carried ont by Mr. Richard Steven- 


se eg supplied by Mr. Stubbs, also of 

Notti 

Hawby.—It has been decided to rebuild Haxby 
unsuited 


November. The outer work will be finished by 
October, 1878. 

Fulford.—Tenders for the rebuilding of the 
portions ey o— ea ot tal 
destroyed ve been acce as fol- 
lows : — Mr. ee rag »' a. nd the 
masonry, joiner-work, and plastering; Messrs. 
Pycock & Co., Leeds, slating; Mr. Hodgson, 
York, plumbing and glazing ; Mr. Boynton, York, 
painting; Mr. Taylor, Leeds, carving; and Mr. 

th, London, marble pulpit and font. 
Pay grain es of o chancel of 
bourn proceedi 
sattidestoctly, The foundation has tine qnitesty 
renewed in concrete and bricks laid in cement. 
All the plaster has been removed, and the warm 
red tone of the original masonry is revealed. 
The sedilia have been lowered, and the lancet 
windows have been carefully preserved. The 
tracery of the Perpendicular east window has 
been taken ont, but will bereplaced. Sir Gilbert 
Scott bas resolved that this shall be a restoration 
of the existing fabric in a very literal sense. 
Mr. Olarke is the resident superintendent of the 
works. Domesday Survey states that Ashbourn 
possessed “a priest aud a church,” but hitherto 
it has been supposed that no traces of the Nor. 
man church remained. A short time since, 
however, several stones carved with ornament 
characteristic of the Norman period were found 
on the south wall of the chancel, close to the 
A considerable number of fragments 
of encaustic tiles of the thirteenth century have 
also been discovered, and these are to be re- 
New oak stalls will be provided, and 
the steps leading to the communion-table will be 
of black bird’s-eye marble native to the county. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea.—The foundation.stone 
of the first dissenting place of worship at the 
new town of St. Anne’s-on-the.Sea was laid on 
Easter Monday, by Mr. Jno. Warburton, of 
Haslingden. The building is intended to serve 
as a school chapel for some time, and is being 
erected by the Wesleyan body at a cost of 
1,3007. It is of brick, with stone dressings, and 
is placed behind the site intended eventually for 
the chapel. Messrs, Maxwell & Tuke, the archi- 
tects for the new town, are also architects for 
this building. 

York.—The new Wesleyan Chapel in Mel. 
bourne-terrace, York, has been formally opened. 
The chapel and school have cost about 8,0001. 
The tower of the former bas an altitude of about 
100 ft. The style is described as Palladian, the 
materials used being brick with stone dressings, 
and the internal arrangement includes galleries, 
and an elevated recess behind the rostram,—tbis 
recess being for the choir and organ. Altogether 
there is sitting accommodation for 850 persons, 
and the schools behind provide room for 450 
children. Mr. B. Taylor, of Stonegate, has been 
the architect. 

Bishop Auckland.— A new Congregational 
church, recently erected at a cost of about 
1,5701., in Victoria-street, Bishop Auckland, has 
been opened for public worship. 

Westleigh.—On Good Friday the foundation- 
stone of a new Wesleyan chapel which is being 
built at the expense of Mr. James Hayes, was 
laid at Westleigh, near Manchester, by Mrs. 
Hayes. The chapel will be in the Early English 
style, from designs prepared by Mr. J. J. Brad- 
shaw, architect, Bolton, and is expected to cost 
about 5,0001., the number of sittings being 620. 

Birmingham.—A new church in connexion 
with the Birmingham Free Christian Society has 

ast been completed in Lower Fazeley-street, 
was opened for worship on Easter Sunday. 
cburch has been erected by the side of the 
chapel and schools, near the end of Lower 
is in the Gothic style, and 
with white stone dressings. 
ts width 33 ft. 6 in., and its 


ave ht 26 ft.; and, together with the 
aac afforded by a gallery at the west 
be 


the chapel, about 360 persons may 
The architect is Mr. G. Ingall, of 
the builder Mr. G. Lidzey, of 


Wolverhampton.—The memorial stones of a 
new Wesleyan School Chapel have been Jaid at 
Wolverhampton, at the corner of Penn-road and 
Mander.street. The structure will, when com. 
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Books Received. 


A Digest of the Law of Partnership. By F. Pot- 
Lock. (Stevens & Son.) London, 1877. 
TuE possibility of every man becoming his own 
lawyer may be realised in some far-off Utopia, 
but certainly not in this modern and complicated 
life of ours. Still there are some branches of 
law so very closely connected with large and small 
business transactions, that to get a knowledge 
of their principles is really to get a better and 
sounder acquaintance with the fandamental rales 
which regulate some portion of every-day busi- 
ness life, and this digest of the law of partner. 
ehip is just the sort of book which it will be well 
for business men to become acquainted with. 
There is nothing technical and narrow about it. 
for in it are stated, in propositions numbered 
and regulated as clearly as the articles of asso- 
ciation of a joint-stock company, the main prin- 
ciples of partnership rales. These rules are such 
as judges by their decisions have laid down, and 
they are based on commercial and common-sense 
principles, or on customs which have now at- 
tained the force of law. Ifa man of business is 
about to enter into partnership, nothing is more 
important than that he should understand how 
his conduct is to be regulated in his intercourse 
with his fellow-partner and with the world in his 
position of a partner in a firm. If he gets into 
trouble of any sort, let him go to a lawyer at 
once; but he may very likely save himself getting 
into this trouble at all if he clearly understands 
the main rules, at any rate, by which his liabili- 
ties and corresponding rights are governed, 
The easiest way of making this fact plain 
is, by taking from the book itself one or 
two propositions which touch upon a 
matter of the most general kind, but the 
knowledge of which might very well save dissen- 
sions, and consequent expense and trouble. Pro- 
position No. 39 rans thus:—*The partnership 
books must be kept at the place of business of 
the partnership, or the principal place if there is 
more than one, and every partner is entitled to 
have access to them, and to inspect and tran- 
scribe the same, or any of them, when he may 
think proper.” Bat, like many other rales, this 
may be controlled by any private arrangement 
into which the partners may agree when they 
constitute themselves a firm; and in a large 
number of cases some such arrangement is in 
existence. Again,—‘ No. 40. No majority of 
the partners can expel any partner unless a 
power to do so has been conferred by express 
agreement between the partners.” In such a 
case any power of this kind must be exercised 
with the utmost good faith, and any attempt to 
take advantage of it for purposes other than the 
benefit of the firm would very clearly be illegal. 
These two extracts will show very plainly the 
value of a book like this; for in barely over 
hundred pages, including exceptions and ex- 
planations of the actual rules, a man of ordinary 
intelligence can find out for himself the ordinary 
principles by which he and his fellow-partners 
must be guided, whether as between themselves 
or with outsiders. It shows, too, the real prac. 
tical value of a system of codification for the 
use of intelligent laymen and men of business. 
Such a system is not a panacea for litigi ; 
on the contrary, it would probably increase it ; 
but it certainly is an assistance to all classes in 








many respects. Many of the benefits which its d 


supporters fondly imagine it will create are 
purely visionary; but a careful and accurate 


digest such as this “ Law of Partnership” clearly | 2% 


has its practical advantages, and may well be 
studied by men of business. It would be out of 
place in a publication such as this to enter into 
elaborate discussions upon the law of partner- 
ship; we have contented ourselves here with 
some remarks upon a law-book which, by its 
form, ‘appeals directly to laymen, and will be 
found of considerable use in forming clear ideas 
in their heads. 





VARIORUM. 


We get the following from the last number of 
the Live Stock Journal :—“ Our present farms are 
the result of many generations, during which the 
state of affairs, and the demands of the market, 
have varied almost as many times ; and the result 
is a most complicated intermingling of pasture 
andarable. A re-adjustment to suit the present 
demand is not immediately possible. Taken on 
the whole, the aspect of pasture farming is not 
at prosent favourable to the increase of stock, 
irrespective of the risks from disease, It sounds 





like a paradox, but grasa is too valuable to be 
turned into meat. The rent of meadow. 
varies very moch; but suppose we put the 
average at 21. 103. per acre. But an acre of 
meadow in a fair season will produce ton and 
a half of hay, which, if it costs ll. 5s. to make, 
still leaves, at 51. per ton, 61. 5a. to the farmer 
for his rent and living. Of course this is fallacious 
reckoning, inasmuch as he cannot sell the whole 
ton and a half, but muat put a great deal back 
in the shape of manure. Still, it proves the 
great money-value of grass, quite irrespective of 
stock-producing. Could the owner of meadow. 
land only mow his ground year after year, 
keeping no stock at all, except, perhaps, sheep 
in to tack as the best prodacers of manure, and 
he might still make a large profit of hay alone. 
He is restrained, because perpetual mowing with- 
out stock-keeping would exhaust the land. If 
he could find a grass that he could mow annually 
without exhaustion, and had the courage to defy 
custom in not keeping stock, he might still 
receive a handsome return, so strong is the 
demand for hay. Turn it whatever way one 
will, it seems clear that the pasture farmer's 
personal interest is not wholly wrapped up in 
the rearing of stock.” 








Miscellanen. 


Rubens as a Diplomatist.—At a recent 
sitting of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
M. Gachard, Archivisit-General of the Kingdom, 
read a paper on the diplomatic mission of Rubens 
to London, and in which the writer retraced the 
events which between the month of 
Angust, 1629, and the 6th of March, 1630, the 
day on which Rabens left the capital of Great 
Britain to return to Holland. The negotiations 
of the painter diplomatist were crowned with 
success, as they had for result the sending of an 
Ambassador from England to Madrid to negotiate 
peace with the Spanish Cabinet, and the arrival 
of an Envoy from Madrid in London with the 
same object. M. Gachard read several despatches 
from Rubens, which seem to show that the 
artist had a real aptitade for State affairs. He 
mentioned the distinction conferred on the 
Ambassador from Philip IV. by the University 
of Cambridge, which made him magister artium. 
He described how on the 3rd of March, 1630, 
Rubens received the order of knighthood from 
Charles I., who added to the favour the gift of 
the sword he had used in the ceremony, with a 
diamond ring from his own finger, a gold chain, 
and the ribands from his hat, and who after- 
wards gave him arms borrowed from his own 
escutcheon. 


Charch Building at Bolton.—The Rev. T. 
T. Berger, vicar of St. James’s, Bolton, in a 
recent address on “Church Property,”’ said 
that since he had been in Bolton there had been 
raised something like 100,000/. at the very least 
during the last sixteen years. Mr. Peter 
Ormerod built the parish church at an expense 
of about 45,0001.; St. Paul’s, Deansgate, cost 
about 7,0001,; his own church (St. James’s), 
cost 6,000/.; St. Matthew’s cost 10,0001.; and 
St. John’s, 8,0001, All Saints’ Church had been 
rebuilt, the Emmanuel Church was buailt just 
before he came to Bolton, and St. Thomas's 
Church had been built in Halliwell near his own 


that rapidly- place 
almoat e y, had by his will lefc the su 
of 40,0001. for the building of two new chu 
—one in St. James’s parish and another in 
Emmanuel parish. He had chosen his 
Thomas so see that the work was carried 
That was a specimen, and that was the wa 
ic gd of the churches had 

ilt. 


Exhibitions and Dinners.—The 8 
Painters in Water Coloars, and the Institute 
Painters in Water Colours, will both 
private view on this Saturday, the 
The private view at the Royal Academ 
take place on Friday, the 4th of May. 
dinner in aid of the Artiste’ Benevolent Fand 
fixed to take place on this Saturday, the 21 
inst. The N Press Fand 
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fe? 
vate 


oe 


on 
the 5th of May; the Literary Fand dinner on | architect 


N. 
land| A fine gateway has just been erected by the 








the 9th of May; and the dinner for the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fand on the 12th of May. 


New Gateway at Langton, Danse, N.B.— 
Lady Elizabeth Pringle, at the principal 

0 Le Basan akaad & tale a4 StU te 
the west of Danse, from a design by Messrs, 
D. & J. Bryce, architects, Edinburgh. The 
structure is in the Elizabethan style, and corre. 
sponds with the mansion erected at some 
years ago by her ladyship’s brother, the late 
Marquis of Breadalbane. The gateway faces 
the turnpike road, with a frontage of 100 feet. 
The principal gate—12 ft. 6 in. in width, and 
(inclading ornamental top) 22 ft. in height—is 
bung on massive ashlar pillars, 4 ft. 10 in. square 
and 16 ft. in height, surmounted by a scroll 
finial, which adds other 8 ft. to their height, 
The gates were supplied by Messrs. Sinclair, 
Leith, at a cost of nearly 5001. The large gate 
weighs about 2} tons. In the centre of each 
leaf of this gate, Lady Elizabeth Pringle’s 
initials, in monogram, are neatly interwoven, 
while the design above the gate is filled in with 
a conspicaous figure of the Breadalbane arms. 
The mason work has been executed by Messrs. 
Waddell & Cowper, Gavinton. The total cost 
will exceed 3,0001. 


North Staffordshire Brick and Tile 
Manufacturers’ Association.— The annual 
meeting and dinner of this association took place 
on the 3rd inst. at Stoke. At the meeting it 
was decided sap E no yo vig ve in — 
Mr. J. Timmis i at the dinner, 
proposing “Success to the Brick and Tile 
Trade,” expressed a hope that it would be as 
prosperous in the ensuing year as it had been 
during the past twelve months. He urged the 
importance of endeavouring to improve the 
quality of their goods, so that they need fear no 
competition, observing that the markets for their 
productions were ing in every direction. 
Mr. W. Brough, of Silverdale, whose name was 
coupled with the toast, » remar' 
that it rested with the individual members of 
the Association whether the trade was to continue 
to flourish. They had now a list of quoted prices 
to go by, which all the members of the Associa- 
tion were pledged to carry out. Referring to 
the increase in the number of merchants, he 
said they tried to persuade the members of the 
trade that they did not know how to make a 
blae brick. In with merchants, 
must remember that while they (the merchants 
had only to deal with figures, the brick and tile 
makers had to deal with labour, material, and 
other matters. 


Scarcity of House Accommodation in 
the North.—The Huntly correspondent of a 
scotch paper says:—At no former time have 

le been in such great demand 
Whether from increase of the 


ired in consequence of better remu- 
neration for labour, the supply is now found to 
be unequal to the unless there be 
an opening found elsewhere, this will be felt toa 
greater extent every succeeding year, as many 
of the present houses are becoming uninhabitable 


through age. The AF eons rents are altogether 

inadequate to yield anything like a fair return 

for the outlay now required for building. 
Temple Bar.—Mr. H.P.Spiller,of Farnival’s 


Inn, writes to the City Press that if Temple Bar 
were presented to the Benchers of 


Middlesbrough, has been f opened. The 
foundation stone of the new was laid on 
Easter Monday, 1874. The cost is between 
5,000/. and 6,0007. The hall is erected in the 
Italian style, and covers half 


dress and cornices. The principal entrance 
pteab of 3000 paieie chaketouy. “the 
up 3 ie: 

. J. Hunter; the 
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Demolition of Houses —The agent for the 
contractors in the demolition of Charch. 
lane, St. Giles’s, has a to Mr. Vanghan for 
assistance to prevent labourers being im- 
. | peded and molested in the execution of the work 

a low The street has long been one of the lowest dens 
continuous girder, constructed of wood or iron, | of infamy in London, and the houses had been 
as desired, supported on edge upon posts or| condemned by the Board of Works as unfit for 
pillars, and surmounted by a single rail (not a| human habitation. The usual notice 
single line of rails), the 


was 
to the residents, chiefly Irish, to quit their lodg. 
wagons running on this rail, and sitting astride ings; but they rere to go, 




































of the fence r the fashion of the panniers | the notice was insufficient. 
or the on @ camel or mule. The entire ee Perey ons ae the cisterns and back 
line ite plant can be walls been pulled and they were with- 


out water. Mr. Vaughan said that the facilities 


or railway may be worked at considerable ;| now afforded by penny trains were so great that 
and as any incline up to lin 10 is in| people industriously dieposed could get much 
consequence of the m adopted,| cheaper and better lodgings, and purer air, by 


ng a little way out of town; but he hoped 
t the contractors would extend the time of 
notice another week, so os fe wee ae weno 


no expensive surveys are required, nor ex. 
cept of the most simple kind. It is 
that a line on this principle can be constructed 
atacostof 1,5001. permile. Theworkingexpenses 
of such a system will be light, The trains would 
stop anywhere to take up and set down goods, 
so that no station or porters would be required, 
as the railway rans on elevated posts down the 
main street of the town or and the 
pal café of the place would serve very well 
a ticket office. The moderate speed intended 
for pioneer trains,—ten to twenty miles an 
hour,—coupled with their light weight and 


dam, 40 kilomdtres (24 miles 1,504 yards) long, 
and 50 matres broad at its base, is to be carried 
across the gulf, built up to a height of half a 
métre above the ordinary level of high tide. 
Upon this, pumping machines of 10,000 horse. 
power will be erected, capable of pamping up 
from the enclosed sea, and discharging on 
outside of the dam 6,500,000 cubic mdtres of 
water daily. Taking the average depth of the 
water at four métres and a half, it is estimated 
that the work of pumping will be completed in 
about sixteen years from its commencement. 
The total cost of reclamation is set, down at 
$35,000,000 francs, but, huge as this sum is, the 
undertaking is confidently looked upon as likely 
to prove a most remunerative speculation. The 
success of the scheme will add to the kingdom a 
new province, 195,300 hectares, or nearly 500,000 
acres in extent. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon:— Some slight altera- 
tions have been made in the programme for the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the pro- 
jected Memorial Theatre on Monday next. The 
Mayor (Mr. J. J. Nason) will receive the Cor. 
poration and governors at the Town-hall at one 
o’clook. The P.G. Lodge will be opened by the 
R.W.P.G.M. at the Town-ball at that hoar, and 


from America, we i 
St. Pancras. The blocks are laid vertically, and 
care ig taken to prevent, as much as possible, the 
filtration of surface water; bat the main 
stability and ion of the pavement de. 
pends on the strata on which it rests. The 

i roadway having been excavated to the 
required depth, and ly “ made,” is covered 
completely with a bed of clean, sharp sand, 
6 in. deep, and upon this are laid a series of rows 
of wooden blocks or cubes op end across the 
street. Between each row of these wooden 
blocks or cubes, wedges 1 in. in thickness are 
driven perpendicularly, and when a sufficient 
number of these blocks and es are laid 
to hold the sand firmly, the latter are driven 
below the surface of the roadway to the depth 
of 3 in. or 4 in. below the bottom of the level of 
the blocks into the bed of sand. The effect cf 
this wedging is said to be to compress the sand 
to something nearly approaching the hardness 
of sandstone, without destroying in any material 
degree ite elasticity or power of absorption, and 
to fix the wooden blocks or cubes much more 
firmly than they can be fixed by any other pro- 
cess. 

“ Tachymetry”: a Royal Road to 
Geometry.— According to the Globe, M. Chris- 
tophle, the French Minister of Public Works, 
has addressed a circular to the chief engineers 
of each department, as heads of the administra. 
tion of “ponts et chaussées,” recommending to 
their notice an invention lately made by a 
M. Lagout. The device has been christened by 
its inventor as “ Tachymetry,” and by means of 
it, to use the words of the Minister, “any one im 
the world may at once obtain the cube of a solid 
substance as quickly as any of the processes 
hitherto employed.” is not, , & 
very lucid description, but the upshot of the 
whole matter is that, ing 
the invention and the 
mission which bas inquired into it, M. Christophle 
has convinced bi of its practical merits, and not : 
concludes that it “ may be very useful in making | mother had overlaid it. He believed that the 
rapidly acquainted with certain rules of geometry | matters stated at the end of the question were 

.| substantially true, though he could not speak 
all the| positively as to the dimensions of the cabin. 
He wished to take that opportanity to state that 
he had already drawn up a Bill, which, he hoped, 
would meet the case of children habitually going 
about ia canalboats, and at the first convenient 
opportanity he would ask leave to bring it in. 


Bussia.—The interest taken at the 
time in all that concerns Rassia, her resources, 
and her people, has contributed to a extent 
to increase the demand for Mr. zie 
Wallace’s “ Russia” (a capital book), of which, 
we understand, a fifth edition will be ready in a 


The procession will be marshalled outside the 
Town.hall at a quarter to two, and proceed vid 
Chapel aud Church streets, Old Town, and 
Southern’s-lane, to the site of the proposed 
building. There the ceremony of laying a 
corner-stone will be performed, with the ritual 
of the Masonic craft, after whieh the procession 
will be re-formed and proceed along the water. 
side, Bridge-street, High-street, to New-place, 
where a luncheon will be laid ont in a marquee 
for 750 persons. We have already given a view 


of the theatre in the Builder. 


Oar Canal Population.—In the House of 
Commons, in answer to Mr. Price, who asked 
whether it was true that at an inquest held at 
Rancorn, on the body of a child that met its 
death on board a canal-boat, the mrother stated 
in evidence “ that herself, her husband, and three 
children slept in the same cabin, which was only 
34 ft. wide by 5ft. high,” Mr. Cross said it was 
true that an inquest was held, and that the jary 
returned a verdict that the child was found dead 
in bed, there being no evidence to show that the 


agen 

bridges” shall at once be initiated by the chief 

engineer and his colleagues into the mysteries 
of “tachymetry.” 

To Detect Gas-escapes plumbers are in the 

it of applying the flame of a or candle 

suspected place of leakage. follow- 
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circulation, to satisfy the requirements of his 
readers, and, from all we Col. James 
Baker’s new work on Tarkey any org 
astill larger amount of curiosity and 
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not at the Corn Exchange as originally arranged. | }.4 


few deys. Mr. Mudie has placed 1,000 copies in | Mr. 


The Carpenters and Joiners of Man- 
chester and Salford.—The dispute between 
the es and joiners of Manchester, Sal- 
ford, the district, is still pending; but it is 
believed that, before the lst of May it will have 
been amicably settled. The men, nearly six 
months ago, asked the employers to grant them 
an increase of wages from 84d. Oe waa oa 
to reduce their hoors of labour half an per 
day, and to make them a concession with regard 
to the time allowed for walking to places of 
employment outside the city. The last-men- 
taate is gravy prchabllny Tosh the other apyice- 

every i at a 

tions will be Saewied ‘motthes by the aiee. 
The emplo have offered to give an increase 
of $d. per on the present wages; but, as 
this concession of itself is not likely to satisfy 
the workmen, it is considered probable that 
efforts will be made to secureja larger advance. 
In the event of a strike occurring, about 4,000 
men will be thrown out of work. 


Royal Italian Opera.—It was difficult to 
believe that Mdlle. Smeroschi had undertaken 
the part of Norina in “ Don Paequale,” on Thars- 
day evening last, at a very short notice, in conse- 
quence of the indisposition of Mdlle, Marimon, 
who was announced to sing. On the contrary, 
Mdlle, Smeroschi would appear to have played 
the part all her life, so perfectly at home was 
she as the sprightly heroine of this charming 
opera. Indeed, ail who took part in it seemed 
to be actuated by the same motive, and the 


the | Tesult was altogether satisfying. M. Capoul was 


heard to advantage, and his singing of the well- 
known serenade secured him a deserved encore. 
Of Signori Ciampi and Cotogni, it is only neces- 
sary to say they were as usual excellent. There 
have been some admirable performances at Mr. 
Gye’s theatre since the opening. 

Strike at Portsmouth.—The men employed 
in the erection of the new lunatic asylum at 
Portemouth have struck. The Mayor, at a 
recent meeting of the Town Council, stated 
that the matter was of considerable importance, 
as the interest on the loan for the erection 
of the building amounted to between 601. and 
701. a week. He did not mind expressing 
himself very strongly on the subject. These 
men were employed all through the winter, 
when they scarcely earned their money, and 
now that they had an opportunity of doing good 
to the contractor they turned round upon him. 
He did not think it was a manly. act on the part 
of any trade union to behave to a contractor 
in that way. It was intimated that the contractor 

expressed his intention of taking advantage 
of the “ strike” clause in the contract. 

The Guildhall, London. — A stained- 
glass window,—the gift of Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, M.P., the late Lord Mayor—has been 
placed in the Gaildhall. It consists of four 
divisions, the upper two of which depict the 
presentation of an address to the Prince of 
Wales by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs last 
year, congratulating him on his safe retarn 
from his Indian tour; and the lower two illas- 
trating the presentation of the loving cap by the 
Lord Mayor to the Princess of Wales in the 
course of the banquet given ia the Guildhall on 
that occasion. The openings are surmounted 
with canopies, consisting of emblematical de- 
signs in ornamental ribbon-work. The window, 
which was designed and executed by Mr. Wm. 
Ramsey, of Farringdon.street, replaces one pre- 
sented in 1873 by the same Alderman. 

M. Madou.—M. J. B. Madou, a well-known 
Belgian artist, died on the 3rd inst., at the age 
of 81. M. Madon was president of the Belgian 
Water-Colour Society, and only a few days be- 
fore his death attended the opening of their 
annual exhibition in the Dacal Palace, Brussels. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians were 
present, and scarcely had M. Madou received 
their Majesties with a few words of welcome, 
when he staggered and fell insensibly into the 
arms of those near him. He ar pong it 
appears, attacked by ccogestion o in, 
which has since proved fatal. He prosecated 
bis first studies under Célestia Frangois, and 
devoted himself chiefly to genre painting. M. 
Madou was a member of the Belgian Academy, 
Associate of the Antwerp Academy, and Profes- 
sor of the Brussels School of Fine Arts. 

The Warwick Borough Sarveyorship.— 

ks formerly assistant under Mr. 

C.8., has been appoin ted borough 
surveyor in the place of Mr. G. Lewis, resigned. 
The salary is 1501. per annum, with residence, 
and there were fifty applicants. 
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The White House, W ~—An 


American “A good many people | Bir: 
says :— 
ean pernell wae reason why the Pre- 
is 


called the 
of the name is as 


sident’s residence at W: 
“White House.’ The origin 
Weslington, they deatroyed the’ pabtio building 

i publi 8, 
including the President’s mansion, which, like 
the capitol, was built of grayish sand-stone. The 
burning of the woodwork smoked and discoloured 
the stone walls, the natural appearance of which 
could not be restored. Uniformity was secured 
by the application of white paint. The changed 
appearance from gray to white attracted atten- 
tion, and gave it the appellation of the “ White 
House,” which it has since borne.’” 

The Clergy and Trade Unions.—The com- 
mittee of clergymen who convened the two 
conferences lately held in London between 
representatives of the Church and of Trade 
Unions have issued a report. They cannot 
attribute any very definite results to those con- 
ferences, but have hope of very real benefit if 
they are wisely followed up. The points upon 
which the committee feel discussion is needed 
are :—“ The justification and the limits of 
coercion; the alleged tendency of unions to 
restrain the better workman for the benefit of 
the worse; and the action of increased wages 
on the price of commodities, and the consequent 
partial neutralisation of one chief good effect 
claimed for the unions.” 

The Convalescent Home. —An Amateur 
Dramatic Performance, for the benefit of the 
Convalescent Home in connexion with King’s 
College Hospital, will take place at Bridgwater 
House, on Monday evening, May 14th, when Mr. 
H. J. Byron’s comedy of “COyril’s Success,” to 
be followed by a Comedietta, will be represented, 
supported by many distinguished amateurs. 
Tickets, one guinea each, may be obtained, by 
letter, from Mrs. William Playfair, 31, George- 
street, Hanover - square, who acts as hon. 
secretary and treasurer, and acts well. The 
a aang will take place in the Picture 

What Roof?—The Windsor and Eton Express, 
in describing some “town improvements” at 
Marlow, eays,— The dilapidated edifice by the 
river side, interesting for its antiquity and its 
association with the customs and opinions of re- 
mote ages, is to be removed, to make way, in all 
probability, for several pretty ide villa 
residences, and a long-called-for improvement in 
the Thames from that side, The valuable roof 
by Colonel 


roof, or a portion thereof, of the new aisle which 
is about to be added to Bisham Church.” 


The Water Supply of London.—It is 
announced, on the authority of Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair and Sir Henry Peek, that on Saturday last 
Mesers. Meux & Co., who have been engaged for 
some time in sinking a well at their brewery in 
the Tottenham.court-road, strnck the green sand 
at the depth of 1,001 ft., and obtained water. 
Sinking 3 ft. more, an ample supply was obtained 
for their own purposes, and the engineers believe, 
contrary to the opinion which has hitherto been 
expressed by geologists, that in the green sand 
there is an ample supply for the whole of the 
wants of Lond 


Fine Art Exhibition at Derby. 
It is intended to hold a Fine Art Exhibition in 
the new School of Art at , in June next. 
couslten tae toler building is nearly 
com . The Duke of Devonshire has con- 
sented to undertake the office of president. 


Loans have been offered b ngs 
of Hartington, Mr. ord Wright, ; 
Godfrey ll, Mr. Henry Evans, Mr. C. E. 
Newton, other of art-treasures. 
These will be in to the loan which the 


57 acres of open space) on the half holidays and 


Bells at Kelvedon.—On Easter Day the 
parishioners of Kelvedon were awakened in the 
early morn by the sweet chimes of the church 
ee 
by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of Whitechapel 


ip 1814, took | ceiling is 


s'ring-course, Between th 
divided into four niches, all of 

mounted by elaborately-moulded crocketed and 
carved canopies, which rest on 
columns with carved caps. At the junction of 
the canopies are sculptured twelve ls, some 
adoring and some with ancient musical instru- 


ments, while foliated corbels join the walls. 
The arches dividing the side are richly 
moulded, and terminate on corbels 


self-sacrifice, passion, &c. Outside the tower a 
figure of our Lady is placed in a niche on a 
carved pedestal, and is 
elaborate canopy. The exterior is of Ranoorn 
stone, while white Stourton stone is used inside. 
Mesers. Pugin are the architects, Mr. Wooley is 
the builder, and the carving has been 

by Mr. Maurice Geflowski. 


| 


the country, generally covering the remains of 
a man sree ore “te the ancient inhabitants. 
e greater part 0 m are private property, 
and they are now liable to be Readius, we tl 
least to be neglected. The proposal will be 
brought to the notice of the Archwological 
Congress, which is to be held at Kazan, 
Proposed English Church at Wi — 
Mies Ada M. Leigh, hon. to the 
sion Home at Paris, states that the number of 
British residents in the neighbourhood of the 
proposed church at Neuilly is 646, exclusive of 
the English pupils in French schools, Miss 
Leigh also mentions that Sir R. Wallace intends 
to build his new British hospital in this locality, 
which will doubtless increase the number of 
en population whom it is intended to 


The Proposed Indian and Colonial 
Museum.—The project to erect on the Embank- 
ment a joint Indian and Colonial Museum, which 
bas been recently advocated, may, the Daily 
ine has reason to Peliave, bezegarded as dead, 
so far at least as the co-operation of the Indian 
Government is concerned, 


English Art in Rome.—A pro. 
position for the establishment of an English Art 
Academy in Rome appears to have been taken 
a Ek 
greatly 

the Villa Medici is well known. wes 
The Victoria (Philosophical) Institute 
held a meeting at 10, Adelphi on Monday 
many aos ganar eran in the chair, 
w. & paper recent Assyrian Research 
and the light it threw on Civilisation at the Time 
of Abraham,” was read. 

Kensington V: -hall Com aa 
We have visited og omen whan kaos as 
submitted and are now suspended in the Old 
National School Building, High-street, Ken- 
sington, bat must defer our notice till next 


Slaters’ Wages at Brechin.—The journey- 
men slaters of Brechin have just got an advance 


of their wages to 7 a 
wide it. pee homey... Th. yen 
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. for Mr. H. Stanie: 

Mr 'W. F Potter, architest:— 
Simpson & Annett .........s00sseereees 
Hayworth 
Kerry (accepted) .....ssssssrrersseres 

For new ness prem’ High-street, Bedford, for 
Mr. H. H. Herring. ‘Mr. F.'?, Mercer, architect. Quan 

the architect :— 

‘oster £4,768 0 0 
Potter 4,680 0 0 
Litchfield 4,620 0 0 
Corby 4,468 0 0 
Bd 4,458 10 0 
Lilly 4,411 12 0 
Knight & Boston ........0.00+00re0000 4,376 0 0 

4,070 0 @ 

For la: drain, certain alterations, and 
Piha fon on a rooms, &, the St. Paul’s Brans- 
wiek Sundey Schools, Bristol, Messrs. J. W. Trew & 
Sons, architects :— 

Pitt £2,391 0 0 
Ni 2,164 0 0 
Se eee cagibenedinaecupnd Pas : : 
Wilkins & Hill. ....s.cccsssccosssccove 1,680 20 
Clarke ...... 1,875 0 0 
GeePAT CNN «. scsscceserveescssecstnnvs 1,800 0 0 
Hill & Prior .. bhinisniicsdtitinest: Ate QG 

For alterations, addi and irs ( i 
a Te hare sts St rca ike 

Wintney District for the governors, 

= hy -rwear sd architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, 

ra wo 
(encepted) saosaoscsissssese £2,397 0 0 

For alterations and irs at the Dundee Charles 

sc Momagds,REME 6 Broa 
£245 0 0 
Austin 198 10 0 
Shadbolt (accepted) ........00000--. 187 10 0 

For additions and alterations to No. 77, Addison-road, 
for Mr. John i Meesrs. Goldie & Child, archi- 
tects. Quantities oupplied by Mr. W. H. Braysham ate 

Roberts 2,647 0 0 

2,628 0 0 
Macey 2,620 0 0 
Durant & Nash (accepted) ...... 2,560 9 0 

For building the new Lunatic Asylum at Norwich, 
es etree r. R. M. Phipson, 


ip 
i 
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eoooocooor: 
eocecesoo 
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|] Se, ge. 














Pugsley | £2,035 0 0 
Soe ckapages te $$ 
wen & Sons (accepted) ...,... he 
Walters & Crick ........:..0..00... 1,602 0 @ 
For works to Prince Albert, St. Martin’s-lane, for 
Shenk Wetmepi— 
Boden 2138 0 0 
Godden 138 0 0 
— 129 0 0 
WOOd & SOUS ..ccescccsescvrsereee 129 0 0 
Shurmur (t00 late)... 117 0 O 
For di at W for Mr, 
7 ana agp welling-house oodford, ' 
Steel, Brothers (accepted). 
alterations and at the Moneyer Arms, 
at for ‘Mr. Wood. Mr. He 
R, Cotton, i ins @°2 
Anley (accepted)..ccsesersisssense 425 0 0. 


1] BEE . eo 


ll 2.29, BL LESS. 
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a billiard-room at the 
Luke's, Mr, W. E. 


















































ees TE -street, West- 
& Co, Mr. H. J. Newton, 
£268 0 0 
Golder 250 0 0 
Shurmur 239 0 0 
Taylor. 227 0 0 
Lamble (accepted) ..............0.0s000 209 0 0 
For re-building the Orange Tree Public Hoe Ti 
worth, for Meu, Fuller, Smith, & Turner. . W. 
Nunn, architect :— 
Henning WS PROM ovsiccinicinsigssniinan —< : : 
Hiscop 1.720 0 0 
Chamberlain .......c+:ssserecssesenss oo ere 9 0 
Nye ~» 1,630 0 
ly 0 0 


























For alterations and af ag 4 Castle. 
road, for Mr. R. Howland. Messrs, Bird 
& Wi supplied :— 
oe arog 
pene apes neaeNRetE DONS ie « 2S 
ae ee 8 8 
Ww ome Gon diiidadianaitie 1,790 0 0 
Anley ange yom de stall hiesued ne ; Tees 38 





this building (tenders for the erection of which we pub- 
lished last week) is Mr. W. A., not F. W., Longmore. 
quantities were su by Mr, W, B. Catherwood. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. D.—8.—W. A.—G. A.—F. & H.R. M. P.—B. & Co.—O. & Co.— 
W. BH. B—T. & Sons.—J. D.—H. W. J.—W. P.—W. H. C.—W. H. 
C.—H. H. (take proper advice).-T. C. 8. (cancelled; similar letter 
having appeared elsewhere).—W, C. T. (next week).—F. (next week). 
—8. Brothers. 

‘We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


AS ctutaments of forts, Mato af tandym, On, mat be 
by the name and address of the sender, not oS ce ae 


Nora —The responsibility of 


articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, the authors. 








CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ee 
Bix Hnes (about words) or under . oon 
ee Taaecal esgebent ton wectel csc: woscese « O é, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
: 


Re ee ee es or under . 

Bach additional line 

PRE-PAYMENT 18 D AROMRAOMLN NECESSARY. 
*,* Postage Stamps must not be sent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“TRE BUILDER” is direct trom the Office, to residente 
Satis at the rate of 19, per annum. 





THE BUIDDER. _ 


Price One Shilling, s Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled 
“FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT.” 


BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, 


is prepared to oe SULLDS ofevery 


By JAMES OURTIS, 
HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c, IN IRON AND ZINC. 
epared to°¥ Meg ate OT pw a a at ag athe SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 


— , Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 


Having f simeeennanmermnaaides te particular having uniformly successful 
rere hs serroee bare been made’ wee of, il Ul gastanten all Worka of tha dsorpt Lagat ns Soo 


*,* By this system the obnoxious 
melanie cet Pumstiindchiedaiaaes” 


pth Sr Rpm + ay Bee bry her or 
Me. 298, EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 





Lens "(r. H. Glenn), Office, $8, Poultry, 
#.0.—The best and st materials for damp 





ye wg 





Britain, 

by J. SESSIONS & SONS, Gloucester, who 
will quote current prices and terms upon 
application. [Apvr.] 








gress & REAP, 






(olaaners PATENT HINGES, |¢ 
in moe ngpe agg sp amtingannan 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 
wnat BOROUGH ROAD. 

si es oe cones! LONDON, 8.E. 


ue “BUILDER” in AMERICA.— 
SUBSCRIFTION, for any Time, sf PUBLICATION PRICE, 











Just 


LUSTRATED PAPERS on CHURCH 
HI 





ARCHITECTURE. By EDRSED OR Anes MLA. F.R.IB.A. 
©. 8, The Ornamentation of the Transitional Period in Germany. 
Be he ate Treatise, 
nted 
London : E & FN. SPON. 4 a, Uhoring 0ens; 
New York : —— 
Now ready, 
MPROVED ‘SYST eM ne BOOK- 
for Builders and Contractors. 


KEEPING. Specially 
the Gainer of the La omnes 


simplici arrangemen con 
pe Byrn Po Boor mm HENRY C. BEVES, 8, 


ADIES’ TRACING OFFICE, 


No. 42, Qaeen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
Tracings of Plans and for Bagineers and Architects 


snl oat cme onleamoaee 


+ Saspindahs te & ARCHER, 


OLD-STRERT, ST. 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS to te TRADE 
Office, and Warehouse 


mitingn Brery evriion of Jinan’ work ou th shortest notice. 








ogee awl (a Quantity) TO BE LET.— 


& H. Crown Works, South 





Ditton exe efficiently PREPARED from 
ROUGH SKETCHES or 


“teny tee tog oe DRAWN 


“MYERS. TAYLOR, 
No, 2, BURTON-CRESCENT, RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.O. 


A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 











FFICES.—An Architect in the Adelphi 
_ Son wee 100 Odes co ea eee requiring the use of 


HARE of OFFICES.—To Architects.— 

Advertiser offers a SHARE in his OFFICES and CO- 
ETION in’ Professional Business to a competent Architect. — 

—- HOUSEKEEPER, 1, St, Swithin’s-lane, 


PABINERSHIP.—10, 0001. to 15,0001.— 
An opportunity occurs for tne Pros Gentleman 
Lronfounder’s, General Contractor's 

Ti ither active or otherwise. ~~Addree, Mees 

17, Bedford-row, London. 








im « sound 
business as PAR’ 
PARKER, Solicitors, 





ARTNERSHIP.—A Contractor, who _is 


a contract for one of the 





ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman, of a 

ym genays = aa Fae gy er ee to 2.0007. can be intro- 
duced to busines:—8. MAYHEW, Solicitor, 
No. 30; Walbrook, RC. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, by a young 


Map, qualified to take the active Management of an Office, and 
whe is in Works 
duties of a Town 3 
120, Office of “The Builder. 
RTICLED PUPIL.—A Civil Engineer, 
Architect, aud Surveyor, with an a ty 
Laneashire and Cheshire, is 
es into his Office.—C. 





& 








Now Ready, re ea Tilustrations, 63. 


HE ARCHITECTS ¢ GUIDE : being a 
for Architects, Engineers, 


‘or Practical Architecture, 
CnoanY LOCK WOOD & 60. 7, Stationers’ 
Just Published, fcp. 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 








ANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT : 

of the Varieties of Lands on the Estate, Peculiarities 

of its a of b Seen 6 ee en 
Gates. F. ngs, , Drainage 

|, Author of “Outlines of Modern Farming,” &c. 

By neo Te TT UUIs OO. 7, Stationser’ Hall Overt, Lenten WO. 
IN ASTA 





et en 
A manttensmientd tae are tote, at the Post-office, RU ‘Accaiiachuns sinh Geneanainne of 
WE Gocioctrek Weck POURDRIBIER, mem | ; the Temple of Jupiter, Aizant; 
the Augu- “apole Arasct he Tomo Details 
aoe wigen, Se 1865. ig "7 
extra, gilt 
— —Iatroduction; lia; Towns lia: Elaes, 
Bath Stone of a “8 qceiun Maven, Cyan ; Teo: An hiatovinlaosount of Twos; The 
———— yoni book Architects, contains carefully- 
Texier’s work on Asia Minor. 
er Sa ag any partof the Kingdom, or Architecture sslected from, ee mf 
to the man of refined taste. 


" Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvz.) 








Cement, with double the 





White ~ 

M STODARBT & OG 
Office: 

No. 90, Oannon-street, B.0. [Apvz.] 





AMD werent te 2 DRAUGHTSMAN in 


the Department of the Director of tener A Archi- 
in the fre Be Ey —An 0 CoM TION for 
ARC yt DRAUGHTSMAN will be 





; 
: 
il 
t 
HG 
rit 
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a OE at oF ea a al ary ,; - 
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$<atney a ieecieniiibedtl 











Xiv 
58 ISTANT (Architect's) WANTED 


in the Country.—Address, stating terms 
* Advertiser” Office, Oswestry. 





UNIOR ASSISTANT WANTED, in an 
Architect and Land Surveyor's pr eee Gs A nervous, to 
O'DONOGHUE & BROWN, 62, George-street, Portman 


UILDER'S CLERK WANTED, for a 





HUNT, ‘are. 


(QFEICE CLERK, with good character and | Su:'n 
Correspondence and 


Pe aS to Take Charge of 





retail 
F 
ebiee 
i 
Je 


references, bot pane salary, C. care 
Woods, I, Great Guapame, ‘estmins‘er, 8.W. 
LERK WANTED in a Builder's Office.— 


Address, stating age, references, and salary required, te Box 115, 
e of “ The Builder.” 





, 


THE BUILDER. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKER, WANTED 


d experienced Man, who jam At up. out mesente, 
can 
mabe bimedil qescaniiy weal in pon bop eng A Good - 


Sead 
pares ga Se 


RGKWAKRRS WANTED, a MAN to 


undertake DIGG: MAKING at ir ee 
pon bagoes segs 4 Tae How Brick 


4 


it 





E 





and Tile Works, St. Ivrea, Hunta. 


EPRESENTATIVE (Marble Chimney- 
Manufactarer’s, non rhe Gentleman, having a 

kuowledge of the above, Ey At represent a good house.—@. 

Gubeeueteninen, Clapham- 8.W. 











OMMISSIONS, &c—A gentleman, 


ping ia Lenten, and at, would be to under- 





((aaeE (efficient), WANTED by a Builder 
Wr. 8 tates Sat Mada Sateen Deen Lisle 


Cae (Architect and Surveyor's) Wanted, 
specifications, and 





efficient at quantities, practical work. 
ryo *-2> gers salary required, X. care of Mr. 
Dompas, 6H 


LERK of WORKS WANTED for the 
ne rn Se tae aT 


ors, 14, D equare, 











LERK of the WORKS WANTED, to 
superintend the reetoration and partial rebuilding of Yarlingtun 
Somersetahire. 


urch, - 
None but those who can can produce firet-class testimonials and have 
considerable ence, especially in masonry, need aval. 

Address, stating and terms, to the Architect, J. THUR 
REEVE, 7, Drayton-terrace, South Kensington, 8. W. 


RK of WORKS.—WANTED, a Person | sistance 
com etent to SUPERINTEND the Frection "ot the New 
Infirmary at the Eariswood Asylum, and who 
Engineering in all its details. He wi'l also be required Tenner d 
to take the oversight of all the workshops and workpeople througb- 
out the building, as well as all the mechiue'y ad engineering, and 
smith’s work, and general a Salary 2. ~ Kine W —Par- 
ticulars of duties may be obta! of the & William - 
s'reet, London Bridge, B.C. 
- OUTH WANTED, in a Builder’s Office, 


psa London. Must be inteliigent, aye at figures, end w-ite a 
handwrt writing, sta ting age and salary 














and —Address, in own 
pan Box 143, Office of “ The Builder. 


ASON’S FOREMAK. — WANTED, an 


MASONS. One 
competent 


worthy, and oe ia Be — Address, na = Fame Le = 
— and wages expected, LARIDY i 
tractor, Banbury. N.B.—Testimonials not necessary. 








UILDER’S YARD FOREMAN Wanted. 

No one need apply unless he thoroughly understands the 
duties. Mast be energetic, honest. and sober. State references, 
bag ing last employed, age, ealary required.- Box 145, Office of “ The 


- | of Mrs. Haigh, Tobacconist, $4, New 


Rents, are oe lected. First- 
fe 7 Library, King-street, 


Snenman 


GENCY WANTED for LONDON. 


Brick, a gory Oe ee: =, 
having had man experience as 











Unde Agent ante a, & well-known firm po 1h mavatactrers ve first- 
py ogee bauer ee ai eas 
RAWINGS of Description for 


hone sey or rrrge en | saan. rpg ged 
good practical DRAUGHTS —A. 
jardens, Alpberroad, NW 


RAWINGS INKED IN and TINTED| & 


UP; tracings from Lear ys te nage of estates 
1 d and fh nines 








carefu’ Tracings of done and 
mounted by # neat and expecitious Draughtsman. Terms 9d. and ls. 
per hour. First-class references from eminent London architects.— 


Box 188, Office of “ The Builder.” 





Woince te G, DETAIL, and other DRAW- 
INGSs PREPARED. Tracings made, and 

every description rendered, after 4 30, eae mee 
preety hen W. ©. 172, Euston-road, N N.W. 


(onrnacs WORK WANTED, by an 


need Bu Ider in the north of London. Has accommo: 
work.—Address, Box 152, Office uf “ The 





dation to do 1,0007. worth of work. 
Builder.” 





UILDERS and Others occasionally 


ASSISTED and ADVISED — Estimates, ead 


[Aprm 21, 1877. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR and . MEA. 
me ral in Pong Se ate ili, Mean 
AS iissonsen (Architect’s) desires 

Sr. Se 


ASSISTANT (expend) Stir 2 tom 
SSIST. 
Acar ANT (Architect = See 


= REmMagewtry po 





an 
Terms mode- 











yo Come Seren’ 


NT (Surveyor’s), who has 
ene ‘ae a2 ate 
A SBstAN 


AX (goed) compete nt 


Simi palanien S-> —B. D. "Fur metaa London: 


A SSISTAN T desires pencicnatars 
ree or ys a week. Calculations and estimates 
ate ete te Se ee Ba 


ASE on T (Engineer and Contractor's) 
Railway contractor's son, sel pa 
Speen bee 122, Ome ot "1 od ins Bade 


ASeere ye T (Builder's or Surveyor’s).— 
Laeger es bey 25. Good erotnee Gene. 
poner imeem ’. Thame Church-street, Ragby. 


A SSISTANT (Architect and 
wantsan ENGAGEMENT. P epg cat WO ve 
pay oo Gcenudie phone surveyor. Pe Ln ie es 


Secale pesn s ad 
qualidade of Segal apes Sharer Slay tte 
SSISTANT (Auctioneer ‘and Surveyors). 


The Advertiser, ee in A 
Railway, and Timber sage Lact = woecin aetbea’ 
MENT as ASSISTANT or <—_ eer ae 


























and Accounts by an experienced 8 Terms 
Address, METER, City News Rooms, 4, Ludgete Circus Buildings, 


EGLECTED ACCOUNTS POSTED UP 





dations surveyed Ay. a Builden® Clerk, of 
at Bench, and in leading 





BUILDER'S 8) SURVEYOR, and an AC- 


NT of crn nteioog wah wrdertabatagter, 
EVENING EMPLOYMENT, avy Duties occurring in usual 
routine of a Builder's Office, Set oat quantities accurately 
accounts made up, book-keeping, prime ong tracing. 
iy, &e. to any extent conl! be undertaken.— Address, B. A. care 
of te. 4 Atkinson, 40a King William street, City, E.C. 





HOP FOREMAN of JOINERS.— Wanted, 
in the near neighbourhooi of London, an experienced, aovnrnte, 
energetic man as above. Must be a customed to working with 

machinery, and capable of —— from fifty to seventy joiners. — 
—— « Nag. ao ae stating salary required, Box_127, 





RICKLAYER’S FOREMAN.—Wanted, 
an energetic Man as WORKING FOREMAN of BRICK- 
LAYERS. Must have a practical knowle‘ge of bis trade, and ~Mg 
sober, reliable, active, and industri us,—Acdress, stati’ 
tion, recent engagement<, and wages expec’ed, rcs a 
Contractor, Banbury. N.B. 








RAINER and WRITER WANTED, a 
tT oy Workman. — Address, stating wages, to eMITa 
Northampton. 7° steady and good Workman th: 

situation woald be permaven 


OUSE PAINTERS WANTED ; also 2 
good Shop Colour Man, capable of Taking Charge of Genera! 
Stores.—Apply to JOHN a, HUNT, Decorator, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


LATE MASON WANTED, used to sani- 
sal ta aeeek bead aE STIDDERT & CO, Sanitary 


[ULE FIXERS (gool) WANTED. Several 
The Mont pedlinees yards of ate sot 


ACHINIST.— WANTED, an active 
chien Anaee Bonen Secaaeal to so we # 5 Lief ne Saas 


ACHINIST.—WANTED, a th y 


hey neg dem aN to Work (Steam! Wood-Werk 
None neon apply hose charac’ om eae : raed in 
and a STOKER 


Exotsie te sobriety efficiency, ty and 
NGINE-DRIVER required. arg te coun Pi PICK, 6, 
‘Office, Ingestre, near Stafford. aiaionanels 


PENTER.—WANTED, a thoroughly | 4/)..* 


Practical Man, used to sma!l buildi undertak 
To a suitabie man the place may cing’ Jobs aud me 


Prove « unstaney. A country band 
eS wages and reference to J. PAMPHILON, Chigwell 


























CARPENTER.—wawten, on a Gentle- | reference 


man’s Estate in iyunderstas a HOUSE and Tene, CAR- 
who No or 
porte poaten.—Dor 





Qed Taken Ont, and Buildings 
Measured Off, with accuracy and despatch, 
C0. ANDERSON, 
BUILDERS AND betel ala 
€ fice, 27, Coney-street, Y 


* 


have no obj to inn gy | to begin with. 
H. care of Mr. ergo ny en Grace- 
‘iladiaiien tambon 





munrei| ASSISTANT (Civil Engineer's), who has 


‘ working practice with an eminent engineer, 
desires an APPOINTMENT, He has. t 
engtnver on ‘arious important Saree canine kel vain ole ex- 


order «We work, y,* atic, peseae Seinsahen. 
the dctais of At he yg 0102, Times Address and 
Coe ASSISTANT, good Surveyor, 


yet ernah gy Bergen wnemn ne eer 
Highest — yy Uf req tired. — 


JUNIOR eae er erect age 19, 
seeks an ENGAGEMENT. Practical knowledge of 
he ay te Commas. 4 Salary not so much an object. 











EMPORARY ASSISTANCE in Desi, 
and Pw arog ing. Pi ves wry oes rement of W otk, Leveling 
minster-chaza vers, “rpc 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE given to 
2, Depot xt sonnets RTITOE | 
GS tee Va Ce 








Peerrvswos, & (Architect's), age 20, desires a 
padi den gp Salary expected.—A. J. 25, St, Paul’s-road, 


(“= RKand DRAUGHTSMAN (estimating) 


wants a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a London Builder's Office. 
mates, 





Exoerienced in preparing esti: taking out quantities, 
aod valuing works, 8s. Gved references ® principal Londou 
firm, 8, 29, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, W. 





Arnis » Re Hvouoexs DRAUGHTSMAN 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. oan ga A ——- in 
Town and couvtry. Salary moderate.—A. B. of Fergusson 
Taylor, esq. 52, Chancery-iane, Wc. 


| Dg (good Ardaibestieal), 

desires an ENGAGEMENT immediately, in 

[mtg howe Terme moderate —K- W. care ot Toha 3. Thomsen, 
RAUGHTSMAN AN (ex peditious) and expe- 

petition, ee 5 hcroughy erent BE me mol ae grt hee 
BAUGETSMAW Snes) fairly = 


Gothte cxtnaboctee’ Somat tia on pe ip 
ithe potion "Gute eehitecta 8 


[yg ames ESTIMATOR, 

gy Sete i ho fh x yp ed Babe if pre 

Caeerae, Highent tectimonials and refe- 

DST ARTIST, DESIGNER, 
apn@d DRAUGHTSMAN wants EMPLOYMENT. 

Prize medal and 


A P.M. AF Punios 400 Deaton oe meal aod eritoton of merit 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR, retired 




















Pen gery a secks ete mop as SUPER- 
hastens, ant accounts. Good references.—C. 11, Perey-road, 





Om ENGINEER and SURVEYOR of 


good +xperience, Ser ee mee. 


(USB and DRAUGHTSMAN (Builder 
and Contractor's). years’ c+ sono aagg Can 

measure up, take out — and 

Toa mie 0 eg . M, Messrs. & Voderhill, 


ERK and DRAUGHTSMAN. ;, Well up 
be pine aah 568 Os Coatey Seenens te pasos woh 

up work. i ge charge of oe, ot a abeence of principal. 
sag ag leery fee belle oe 








Cin (drawing) requires a RE-ENGAGE- 


J ag BENT, Jn, 8 London, Bat Office. Used_to 
| Rent, SW: ce gM re ory 

RK ilder’s).—Cashier, Accountant, 
2 Lo, ot uineane Gi ete t se artourT 


CUBRK, ale, Deri, ad, Ea 


Churton cteest, Pumticas he 


Cn in a Builder’s Office. Small salary 
a tes Shoes snd security” if regained ED WIM 
SMITH, Morsece Meum Mentomsasct peor 


BUDEES ¢ CLERK wants a Re- 
make up 
Accounts, Me po sepng > me up We wrt, Tate off Gute, Bola, 


UILDERS CLERK used to 
Bb 3 OL om 


























ENe ae HERING 8 SURV RIOR. _( ARD CLERK {Stone Merchant's and 
Brough Berveyer's Oden Fowatall Leumetats * | agement ban — 





— ee ——— 


